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THE HARVEST OF GOLD. 


THREE years ago, one Mr. Smith, a gentle- 
man engaged in iron-works in Australia, 
made his appearance atthe Government House, 
Sydney, with a lump of gold. He offered, for 
a large sum of money, to point out where 
he had got it, and where more was to be 
found in abundance. The Government, how- 
ever, thinking that this might be no more 
than a device, and that the lump produced 
might, in reality, have come from California, 
declined to buy a gold field in the dark, but 
advised Mr. Smith to unfold his tale, and 
leave his payment to the liberality of Govern- 
ment. This Mr. Smith refused to do, and 
there the matter ended. 

On the third of April, 1851, Mr. Hargraves, 
who had recently returned from California, 
addressed the Government, stating that the 
result of his experience in that country had 
led him to expect gold in Australia; that 
the results of his exploring had been highly 
satisfactory ; and that for the sum of five 
hundred pounds he would point out the 
precious districts. The same answer was 
returned that had disposed of Mr. Smith, but 
with an opposite effect; for Mr. Hargraves 
declaring himself “satisfied to leave the re- 
muneration for his discovery to the liberal 
consideration of the Government,” at once 
named the districts, which were Lewis Ponds, 
Summer-Hill Creek, and Macquarie River, in 
Bathurst and Wellington—the present Ophir. 
Mr. Hargraves was directed to place himself 
at once in communication with the Govern- 
ment Surveyor. 

Meantime, the news began to be whispered 
about. A man who appeared in Bathurst 
with a lump of gold worth thirty pounds, 
which he had picked up, created a great 
sensation, and numbers hastened to see whe- 
ther they could not do likewise. The Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands became alarmed. 
He warned all those who had commenced 
their search, of the illegality of their pro- 
ceedings, and made earnest application for 
efficient assistance, imagining that the doings 
in California were to be repeated in Bathurst, 
and that pillage and murder were to be the 
order of the day. The Government im- 
mediately took active measures for the main- 
tenance of order. Troops were despatched to 
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the Gold fields, and the Inspector-General of 
Police received a discretionary power to 
employ what force he thought proper. 

Great was the excitement in Sydney upon 
the confirmation of all this intelligence. Hasty 
partings, deserted desks, and closed shops, 
multiplied in number. Every imaginable 
mode of conveyance was resorted to, and 
hundreds set off on foot. 

On the fourteenth of May, the Government 
Surveyor reported that in communication with 
Mr. Hargraves, he had visited the before- 
mentioned districts, and after three hours’ 
examination, “had seen quite enough :’—gold 
was everywhere plentiful. 

A Proclamation was at once issued, for- 
bidding any person to dig without a license, 
setting forth divers pains and penalties for 
disobedience. Licenses were to be obtained 
upon the spot, at the rate of thirty shillings 
per month, liable to future alteration. No 
licenses were granted to any one who could 
not produce a certificate of discharge from his 
last service, or otherwise give a satisfactory 
account of himself; and the descriptions of 
such as were refused were registered. A 
small body of mounted police were at the 
same time organised, who were paid at the 
somewhat curious rate of three shillings and 
threepence per day, with rations, and lodgings 
when they could be procured. Fortunately, 
there was no attempt at disturbance, for the 
Governor in a despatch states, “ that the rush 
of people (most of them armed) was so great, 
that had they been disposed to resist, the 
whole of the troops and police would have 
been unable to cope with them.” The licenses, 
too, were all cheerfully paid for, either in 
coin or gold. 

On the third of June, Mr. Hargraves (who, 
in the meantime, had received a responsible 
appointment) underwent an examination before 
the Legislative Council, when he stated that 
he was led to search in the neighbourhood of 
Bathurst, by observing the similarity of the 
country to California. He found gold as soon 
as he baweted. He found it everywhere ; 
rode from the head of the Turon River to 
its confluence with the Macquarie, about one 
hundred miles; found gold over the whole 
extent ; afterwards found it all along the 
Macquarie. “ Bathurst,” observed Mr. Har- 
graves, “is the most extraordinary place I 
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ever saw. Gold is actually found lying on 
the ground, close to the surface.” And Mr. 
Commissioner Green, two days afterwards, 
reported, that “gold was found in every pan 
of earth taken up.” 

But the most important event connected 
with these discoveries, and which is without 
parallel in the world’s history, remains to be 
told. 

On the sixteenth of July, The Bathurst Free 
Press, commenced a leader with the following 

age :— 

“Bathurst is mad again! The delirium of| 
golden fever has returned with increased | 
intensity. Men meet together, stare stupidly 
at one another, and wonder what will happen 
next. Everybody has a hundred times seen 
a hundred-weight of flour. A hundred- 
weight of sugar is an every-day fact; but a 
hundred-weight of gold is a phrase scarcely | 
known in the English language. It is beyond 
the range of our ordinary ideas; a sort of 
physical incomprehensibility; but that it is a 
material existence, our own eyes bore witness.” 
Now for the facts. 

On Sunday, eleventh July, it was whispered 
about in Sydney, that a Dr. Kerr had found 
a hundred-weight of gold! Few believed it. 
It was thought a capital joke. Monday 
arrived, and all doubts were dispelled ; for at 
mid-day a tandem, drawn by two greys, drew 
up in front of the Free Press Office. Two im- 


mense lumps of virgin gold were displayed in 
the body of the vehicle; and being freely 


handed round to a quickly assembled crowd, 
created feelings of wonder, incredulity, and 
admiration, which were increased, when a 
large tin box was pointed to, as containing 
the remainder of the hundred-weight of gold. 
The whole was at once lodged at the Union 
Bank of Australia, where the process of 
weighing took place in the presence of a party 





of gentlemen, including the lucky owner and 
the manager of the bank. The entire mass 
weighed about three hundred pounds, which 
yielded one hundred and six pounds of pure 
gold, valued at four thousand pounds. ‘This 
magnificent mass was accidentally discovered 
by an educated aboriginal in the service of Dr. 
Kerr ; who, while keeping his master’s sheep, 
had his attention attracted to something 
shining on a block of quartz, and breaking 
off a portion with his tomahawk, this hitherto 





hidden treasure stared him in the face. The 
lump was purchased by Messrs. Thacker and 
Company, of Sydney, and consigned to an 
eminent firm in London. 

Meanwhile, the Commissioner reported a 
gold field many miles in extent, north-east of 
Bathurst, adding that it would afford em- 
ployment for five thousand persons, the 
average gain of each person being then one 
pound per day ; while provisions, which at 
one time had been enormously high, owing to 
the cupidity of speculators, had fallen so low, 
that the sum of ten shillings a-week was 


The Reports from the other Commissioners 
were equally favourable ; and it is gratifying 
to find that they all spoke in the highest 
terms of the orderly and exemplary conduct 
of the diggers. 

Since the discoveries in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney, there have been found, in South 
Australia, large tracts of country, abounding 
in gold, only sixteen miles from Melbourne. 
The most recent accounts (December 15, 1851) 
from these regions are of a most astounding 
character. In the first week in December 
nearly fifty thousand pounds value in gold 
was brought into Melbourne and Geelong, 
The amount would have been greater but for 
want of conveyance. “ To find quartz,” says 
the Australian and New Zealand Gazette, “ is to 
find gold. It is found thirty-two feet from the 
surface in plenty. Gold is actually oozing 
from the earth.” Nuggets of gold, from four- 
teen ounces to twenty-seven pounds, are to 
be found in abundance. <A single quartz 
“nugget,” found in Louisa creek, sold for one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
The Alert was on her way home with one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds sterling 
in gold, and two other vessels with similar 
rich cargoes. 

Every town and village were becoming 
gradually deserted. “Those who remain 
behind to mind the flocks demand such wages, 
that farming will not long pay. Labour is 
in such demand that anybody with a pair of 
hands can readily command thirty-five shil- 
lings per week, with board and lodging.” The 
Government Commissioners had given in their 
unanimous report, that the gold fields were 
already so extensive as to afford remunerative 
employment for one hundred thousand persons, 
In conclusion, the last advices describe the 
excitement as so intense that fears were 
entertained that sufficient hands would not be 
left to get in the standing crops. 

Every week the number multiplies, of gold- 
seekers’ colonies planted about streams in 
Australia; at all, the conduct of the diggers 
is exemplary. Most of them cease from 
labour on the Sunday, and spend that day as 
they would spend it if they were in town. 
The first keg of spirits taken into an Aus- 
tralian gold field had its head punched out by 
the miners ; and Government has since assisted 
them in the endeavour to repress the use of 
stronger stimulants than wine or beer. Where 
every member of the community possesses 
more or less of the great object of desire ; 
where stolen gold could never be identified ; 
where it would be far from easy to identify a 
thief who passes to-and-fro among communi- 
ties composed entirely of chance-comers, 
having faces strange one to another, a little 
drunkenness might lead to a great deal of 
lawlessness and crime, There are men, how- 
ever, who will drink ; and what are called by 
the miners “sly grog-sellers” exist, and elude 
discovery in every gold settlement. Yet we 
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the bottle which contained his gold, and are 
informed that he was afterwards sought out, 
and received due restoration of his treasure 
from its finder. Some settlements are much 
more lawless than the rest, and we have read, 
perhaps, more ill of Ballarat than any other ; 
yet it is of Ballarat that we receive the fol- 
lowing sketch from a private correspondent. 

The writer, with a party of four young 
friends, quitted a farm near Geelong, in 
October last year, to experiment as a digger 
at Ballarat until the harvest. One man at a 
gold field can do little for himself ; a party of 
about four is requisite to make a profitable 
division of the labour. “ With this party,” our 
correspondent says, “I started on Thursday, 
October the second, for the Gold City of 
Ballarat. We took with us all requisite tools ; 
a large tarpaulin to make into a tent; and 
provisions to last us for two months. All 
this was stowed away in our own dray ; and 
our man Tom accompanied it. 

“This mode of travelling—the universal | 
mode in Australia—is very pleasant in fine 
weather, We used to be up at daybreak, and 
start as soon as we had breakfasted. We 
would go on leisurely—for bullocks won’t be 
hurried—and get through a stage of from 
fifteen to twenty miles, according to the state | 
of the roads, allowing an interval of one hour 
for dinner. Then we would stop for the night 
at some convenient camping-ground, where | 
there was a good supply of grass, wood, and | 
water. There, our first proceedings were to 
make a big fire, and a great kettle of tea—a 
kettle, mind ; then we rigged out a temporary 
tent, spread our beds on the ground, and went 
to sleep as comfortably as if we were at a 
first-rate hotel. 

“On Monday night—having left the farm 
on the previous 'Thursday—we camped about | 
two miles from the diggings; and making a 
very early start, we got in sight of them a 
little after sunrise. 

“Tt certainly was the most extraordinary | 
sight ITever beheld. Imagine a valley, varying 
in width from one hundred to five hundred | 
yards, enclosed on either side by high ranges of 
hills, thickly timbered. Through the middle of 
this valley there winds a rapid little stream, or 
‘creek,’ as it is termed here. On the banks 
of the creek, and among the trees of the 
surrounding ranges, were clustered tents, 
bark-huts formed after the native fashion 
with boughs of trees, and every kind of tem- 
porary habitation which could be put up in 
the course of an hour or two. 

“Some idea may be formed of the number 
of tents and other habitations, when I say 
that there were then at least five thousand 
men at work within a space of about half-a- 
mile up the creek. All these had collected 
together in a few weeks; for it was only in 
the latter end of August that gold was first 
found in this out-of-the-way forest valley— 
now the site of the ‘City of Ballarat, as it 
was nicknamed by the diggers. 
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“We chose a place for our tent on a rather 
retired spot, not far from the creck; in a 
couple of hours our ‘house’ was put up, the 
stores stowed away inside it, and Tom and his 
team were off on the home journey to Geelong. 
Leaving the others to ‘set our house in 
order, get in a stock of firewood, bake a 
damper, and perform various other odd jobs 
attendant upon taking up one’s residence in 
the Bush—F red. and I set out to reconnoitre 
the scene of our future operations. 

“The place where there was the richest de- 
posit of gold was on the face of a hill, which 
sloped gradually down from the edges on the 
right-hand (or east) side of the creek, going 
towards the source. I mention these par- 
ticulars, because it is worthy of note that 
almost all the principal diggings have been 
discovered in places similarly situated. The 
whole of the hill was what geologists call an 
‘alluvial deposit: consisting of various strata 
of sand, gravel, large quartz boulders, and 
white clay, in the order [ have named them. 
It is in this white clay, immediately beneath 
the quartz, that the gold is found. In one 
part of the hill, where the discovery was 
first made, this layer of quartz was visible 
at the surface, or ‘cropped out:’ in other 
parts itis to be met with at various depths, 
of from five to thirty feet. 

“ When first these diggings were discovered, 
there were, as might be expected, continual 
disputes as to how much ground each man 
should have for his operations. One party 
applied to the Government, which imme- 
diately appointed a Commissioner and a whole 
staff of subordinates, to maintain order and 
enforce certain regulations, made ostensibly 
for the benefit of the diggers. Of these 
regulations the two principal ones were, that 
each person must pay thirty shillings per 
month for a license to ‘dig, search for, and 
remove gold’ (I enclose you my license as a 
curiosity) ; and that no person could claim 
more than eight feet square of ground to work 
at, at one time. In consequence of this last 
regulation, the workings were concentrated 
in a small part of the hill, where the gold was 
chiefly to be found. This spot was perfectly 
riddled with holes, of from eight to sixteen 
feet square, separated by narrow pathways, 
which formed the means of communication 
between each hole and the creek. A walk 
about this honeycomb of holes was most 
amusing. The whole place swarmed with 
men; some at work in the pits; others 
carrying down the auriferous earth to be 
washed in the creek—in wheel-barrows, hand- 
barrows, sacks, and tin dishes on their heads. 
In some of the holes I even saw men digging 
out bits of gold from between the stones with 
a table-knife. 

“ Busy as this scene was, I think the scene 
at the creek was busier. Both banks, for half- 
a-mile, were lined with men, hard at work 
washing the earth in cradles. Each cradle 
employs three men; and all the cradles are 
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placed close to one another, at intervals of 
not more than a yard. The noise produced 
by the incessant ‘ rock-rock’ of these cradles 
was like that of an immense factory. This— 
together with continual hammering of a 
thousand picks, and the occasional crashing 
fall of immense trees, whose roots had been 
undermined by some mole of a gold-digger— 
made a confusion of sounds, of which you will 
find it difficult to form a just idea.” 

Our correspondent’s party was not very 
fortunate in its researches at Ballarat. Having 
explained this to us, he continues to give his 
impressions of the place. 

“When we arrived there, the influx of 
people was still going on ; tents springing up 
at the rate of fifty per diem. This continued 
until the third week in September, when 
the number of persons on the ground was 
estimated at seven thousand. Strange as 
was the appearance of the place by day, it 


was still stranger at night. Before every tent | 


was a fire; and in addition to this general 
illumination, there was not unfrequently a 
special one—the accidental burning down of 
some tent or other. 
tions produced splendid effects; the bright 
glare suddenly lighting up the gloomy masses 


of trees, and the groups of wild-looking | 


diggers. 
“Noise, too, was a prominent feature of 
‘Ballarat by night. From dusk till eleven 


p- m., there was a continuous discharge of fire- | 


arms; for almost every one brought some 
kind of weapon with him to the diggings. 
Then there was a band which discoursed by 
no means eloquent music: nine-tenths of the 
score being monopolised by the drum. In 
the pauses of this—which occurred, I suppose, 
whenever the indefatigable drummer had 
made his arms ache—we would hear rising 
from some of the tents music of a more 
pleasing character. The party next ours 
sang hymns very correctly in four parts; 
and from another tent the ‘Last Rose of 
Summer’ sometimes issued, played very pathe- 
tically on the flageolet. 

“Sunday was always well observed at the 
diggings, so far as absence from work was 
concerned ; and there was Service held twice 
a day by different ministers. Altogether, 
though there were occasional fights—par- 
ticularly on Sundays—there was much less 
disorder than one would have expected, where 
a large body of such men were gathered 
together. While we stayed, there happened 
only one murder and two or three robberies. 
You must not take the quantity of gold we 
got as any criterion of the amount found by 
other parties. Numbers made fortunes in a 
few weeks. One party that I knew obtained 
thirty pounds weight—troy—in seven weeks ; 
and a youth of seventeen, who came out with 
me in the ‘Anna Maria,’ received five hundred 
pounds as his share of six weeks’ work. These 
are but ordinary cases. The greatest quantity 
known to have been taken out in one day, was 
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sixty-three pounds weight, nearly three thou- 
sand pounds worth. 

“On Wednesday, November fifth, we packed 
up, left Ballarat, and set off for Mount Alex- 
ander, where we arrived on the Saturday follow- 
ing. The Diggings there are not confined to one 
spot, but extend for twelve miles up a valley. 
The gold is found mostly among the surface- 
soil: some I have even seen lying among the 
grass. Wetried first at a place where there 
was only one party at work ; and the trial 
proving satisfactory, we stayed there three 
weeks, and obtained thirty-six ounces of gold, 
For a few days we did nothing ; and then we 
went over to some other Diggings about five 
miles off. Here we went “ prospecting” for 
ourselves, and the first day found out a spot 
from which we took thirty-five ounces in one 


| week—the last of our stay ; eighteen ounces 


we found in a single day. 

“ We then started off, back to Geelong ; 
for I was anxious to be back for the harvest. 
We reached home on Saturday, December 
twentieth.” 

Writing on the twenty-eighth of December, 
our informant adds :— 

“This gold discovery has sent the whole 
country mad, There are now upwards of 
fifty thousand men at work at the various 
diggings; of which I have only mentioned 
the two principal ones, Ballarat and Mount 
Alexander, Everybody who can by any 
means get away, is off. It is almost impos- 
sible to obtain labourers at any wages. Half 
the wheat in the country will most likely rot 
on the ground for want of hands to reap it. 
Fortunately we shall be able to get in ours 
ourselves, for our man Tom is still with us, and 
Mr. R.’s four brothers will lend us a hand. 
We have a very good crop of wheat, for the 
first year: the barley, of which we had an 
acre or two, we have already cut and threshed, 
and are going to send a load in to Geelong 
to-morrow. I can handle the sickle and 
flail pretty well for a beginner. We shall cut 
the wheat next Tuesday. As soon as the 
harvest is over, and the wheat threshed out 
and sold, Mr. R. and I mean to make up an- 
other party and be off to the diggings. We 
cannot do all the work on the farm ourselves, 
and hiring servants now is out of the question. 
Men are asking seven shillings and sixpence 
a-day wages, and will only hire by the week 
at that rate. Things will soon be in the same 
state as they are in California. All ordinary 
employments will be put a stop to for a time: 
but there will no doubt come a reaction in 
the course of a year or two.” 

The reaction anticipated by the writer 
will not consist in a disgust at gold, or a 
decrease in the number of gold-diggers. It 
will be less a reaction than a recovery 
of balance. Although the gold in Australia is, 
on the whole, peculiarly accessible, and so 
abundant that a persevering worker cannot 
fail to draw a livelihood out of the diggings ; 
yet there are very many workers who are 
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not disposed to persevere. Experience has 
shown, that a large number of men who 
rush upon the gold field to pick up a fortune, 
like all sanguine people, take up quickly with 
despair, and come away after a few weeks of 
bad success, Of the large number of people 
who will be induced by their gold to emigrate 
into the Australian colonies, many will try the 
gold fields and abandon them, many will find 
their health or their acquired habits unsuited 
to the rough work of the diggings, and the 
“ Home of the Gold Miners ”—as one sees it 
advertised in Sydney papers, “ weighing only 
twelve pounds—nine feet square by eight feet 
high, for thirty-five shillings.’ Such men 
and others will be more ready to spread about 
the towns and through the pastures. In a 
year or two there will be in Australia labour 
willing to employ itself as readily upon the 


fields as upon the gold, while the work will | 


proceed at the gold fields steadily enough. 

The contrast is very great between the 
orderly behaviour at the gold fields in Aus- 
tralia, and the disorders of California. There 
are few fields, we are told, at which a miner 
might not have his wife and family; if he 
could provide accommodation for them, they 
would be as safe, and meet with just as much 
respect as if they lived in their own house in 
town. A clergyman, quitting the Turon 
settlement, publicly returns his “ sincere 
thanks to the commissioners of the Turon, 
and to the mining population in general, for 
the many acts of Genioes which he expe- 
rienced during his short residence among 
them. He considers it his duty,” he says, 
“ thus — to state, not only his own per- 
sonal obligations, but also the pleasure which 
he felt in witnessing the general desire of all 
classes to promote the object of his mission, 
and to profit by his humble labours; and 
if,” he says, “he were to judge from their 
orderly conduct, and from the earnest attention 
and apparent devotion with which they all 
joined in the religious services of the sabbath, 
he could not help forming a very favourable 
opinion of the miners. It cannot be denied 
that the great majority are sober, industrious, 
and well-disposed.” 

The file of a Sydney daily paper since the 
commencement of gold discoveries, is quite a 
study for philosophers. Wonderful tales of 
treasures brought to town, condensed into the 
weekly “Gold Circular,” are waited upon by 
an array of light, social absurdities, and sup- 
ported by an admirable body of sound human 
feeling. In one week, for example, twenty- 
five thousand pounds’ worth of gold has come 
to town, against which uprises a wholesale 
und retail grocer, who advertises that “ Eco- 
nomy is a sure road to a Gold Field,” and 
requests the public to look rather to his Teas 
and Coffees. Then our English eyes do, 
indeed, dwell a little on his list, when we re- 
member our own taxes, and see that the gold 
diggers may buy gunpowder tea at two 
shillings a pound, and sugar at twopence. 
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No wonder that they make their tea in 
kettles, 

The next weekly “Gold Circular ” tells of 
fifteen thousand pounds’ worth that has come 
in by Government escort—an unpopular, 
because a dear conveyance, the charge being 
one per cent. ; and, as for the gold privately 
transmitted, adds the Circular, “When we 
know of one man bringing down a thousand 
ounces in a horse-collar, it is impossible to 
state correctly what may come into town.” 
On the same day, a draper declares that he 
is determined to sell ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of haberdashery at an alarming sacrifice, 
“it being perfectly evident that at the present 
time it is the only means by which a trade 
can be done,”—and so on. Inthe same paper 
there is advertised Number One of a new 
periodical, to be called “The Golden Age ;” 
and another bookseller announces as “The 
only readable book ever published in Austra- 
lia, ‘The Gold Calculator ; or, Diggers’ and 
Dealers’ Ready Reckoner.” That being the 
humour of Australian authors, an Australian 
musician offers, in the same good cause, “The 
Ophir Schottische ;” while the public is in 
various places strongly recommended to buy 
pumps and cradles. 

In another paper, we meet with an in- 
telligent calculation of the advantages that 
will be derived by the Australian colonies, 
from the immigration caused by gold. Among 
these, it is remembered that more mouths 
will want more mutton, and pay to the now 
troubled agriculturists better price for car- 
cases, that hitherto have only been available 
for tallow. In this calculation, we meet with an 
item that again falls curiously on our English 
ears :—“ The consumption of meat at Sydney 
is at the rate of about three hundred and 
thirty pounds per head per annum ; that of 
the bush much more, as there is a small 
proportion of children, and the adults have, 
at least, five hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum, and a large proportion from six hun- 
dred to seven hundred and twenty pounds.” 

Then we come upon a narrative of the 
attempts that have been made to put down 
sly-grog-men at the gold-fields. “I went 
out,” says the writer, “ one or two nights with 
the Commissioners on the Turon, and after 
blundering about all night among deep pits 
and high banks, crossing a flooded river half- 
a-dozen times on slippery logs, I came to the 
conclusion that to be out of bed on any such 
errand, was all vanity and vexation of spirit. 
We knew that we were within a few yards of 
the grog-shop ; saw drunken men lying about, 
but everything was perfectly quiet; not a 
move, nor a sound, except the monotonous 
declaration of a drunken fellow, that—he was 
a man,” Perhaps he was sober enough to 
feel that he incurred some risk of being taken 
for a beast. 

In another paper we are told of the first 
passage of “the gold coach” through a quiet 
village, and of the consequent defection of the 
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labourers. In the same paper we have news 
from Mount Alexander, that might well turn 
the head of any villager. One person “left 
Melbourne on Saturday, and returned on the 
Monday week following, bringing fourteen 
unds weight of gold with him, dug up by 
imself. Another man, after working ten 
days, brought back twenty-two pounds weight. 
A friend of mine, a gentleman who only went 
to see, was anxious to try his luck, and begged 
a dishful of earth, to have, as he thought, a 
few grains to take home with him; a few 
minutes washing gave him nearly two ounces 
of gold.” The gold at Mount Alexander, 
the richest field discovered yet, lies near 
the surface. Two men there obtained four 
hundred ounces in three weeks. As for the 
weekly “Gold Circular,” at Sydney, it gets 
poetical :— 

“Tn our first shipment, we could count the 
value of the gold in pounds sterling by hun- 
dreds ; in a few weeks it rose to thousands ; 
in a few weeks more it became tens of thou- 
sands; and we are fast approaching a period 
when each ship will convey hundreds of 
thousands.” At the time when that was 
written—on December sixth—in the very 
few months since the digging was commenced, 
there had been shipped from Australia, gold 
to the value of three hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven 

ounds ; and since that time the yield of gold 

as been increasing. At the same time, 
California continues unexhausted, and the 
field of gold in Russia has enlarged. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is just 
reason for anticipating a change in the value 
of gold, which will begin to take place gra- 
dually at no distant time. The annual supply 
of gold promises now to be about eight times 
greater than it was at the commencement ofthe 
present century. The value of silver, with refe- 
rence to corn, fell two-thirds in the sixteenth 
century, as that of gold is likely to fall in the 
nineteenth. The price of silver fell in conse- 
quence of the increased production from the 
great mines in America. A piece of gold is 
now assumed to be worth fifteen or sixteen 
like pieces of silver ; during the Middle Ages 


it was worth only twelve such pieces. In| 


Europe, under Charlemagne, ten pieces of 
silver were an equivalent ; and at one period, 
in Rome, silver was but nine times less 
— than gold: relative values, therefore, 

ave varied, and they will vary again. Since 
they were last fixed by law, there have oc- 
curred no causes of disturbance. Now, however, 
a time of disturbance is again at hand. 

In France the monetary unit is a franc, and 
silver is, by law, the standard coinage ; but, a 
supplementary law having assigned the value 
of twenty silver francs to pieces of gold of a 
fixed weight, our neighbours will not be 
exempted from our difficulty, and the French 
State, like the English State, may profit, if it 
please, at the expense of public creditors. 
Governments have only to do nothing, and a 
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large part of their debts will tumble from 
them ; holders of Government securities have 
only to be passive, and in the course of years 
their incomes will diminish sensibly. Debtors 
will hold a jubilee, and creditors will be dis- 
mayed, if gold shall be allowed to fall in value, 
without due provision being made to avert, as 
far as possible, all inconvenience attending 
that event. 

In 1848, the value of gold had been for 
many years a very little more than the 
amount of silver allowed by law, in France, 
as its equivalent. The little difference was 
quite enough to put gold out of circulation, 
Gold was more precious as metal than as 
money ; it was, therefore, used by preference 
as metal; when wanted as coin, it was only 
to be bought, at more than its legal current 
value, of the money-changers. There is a 
vast quantity of gold in circulation now, but 
it is newly coined. 

The fall in the value of gold cannot begin 
to any appreciable extent, until the utmost 
available quantity has been employed upon 
the monetary system of the world. Coinage 
now goes on rapidly. A huge mass of sove- 
reigns has lately been sent from England to 
the Australian colonies. When the Seoeesli: 
tion once begins, it will be tolerably rapid. It 
is not absurd to calculate, that if the gold 
production should continue at its present 
rate, sovereigns will be as half-sovereigns now 
are in value, in the course of about twenty 
years. 

At the same time, it will be the duty of all 
States to take such precautions as shall make 
it impossible for a change of this kind to in- 
troduce confusion into commerce, or to change 
the character and spirit of existing contracts. 


THE RIGHTS OF FRENCH WOMEN. 


Ir is very absurd and very provoking ; but 
there certainly is something so peculiar in the 
style and manner of John Bull, that, go 
where he will, and dress as he may, he is sure 
to be recognised as an Englishman, 

“Does Monsieur know where he is going 
to?” asked a man in a Blouse, as I entered 


one of the French frontier towns. His polite- 
ness arose from the hope of pocketing (in 
return for leading me to the place [I might 
want to find) a few of those ugly and miscel- 
laneous things called sows. These, however, 


|it is rumoured, are soon to grow beautifully 


less, by the substitution of a new miniature 
coinage, a sort of doll’s money, in which a 
tiny pocket-piece about the size-of a farthing, 
is to represent the value of a stout, over- 
grown brown penny. 

“Does Monsieur know the way ?” 

“Yes, thank you, I know my way. But 
what is all this bustle about ?” , 

“They are drawing for the conscription, 
here, to-day. To-morrow they will draw at 
the place you come from. The driver ho 
you will return in Ais voiture:” there being 
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a strong opposition, or conewrrence on the 
road. 

Now, among the most cherished birthrights 
of a Frenchman, are, the Right to wear a 
beard of any size and shape, from a house- 
maid’s blacking-brush to a full-grown porcu- 
pine; and the Right to be drawn for a soldier, 
and to serve in the army seven glorious years, 
or thereabouts. 

The “ thereabouts” arises from the circum- 
stance that the term is reckoned from the 
first of January of the year in which the 
drawing takes place ; and many things may 
happen to hasten the congé or discharge. 
Otherwise, the service claims its due with 
little respect to persons, Every male (subject 
or citizen?) born in France, or of French 
parents in a foreign territory, is liable to be 
drawn. Among the exemptions, are—the 
eldest of an orphan family ; the only son, or, 
if no son, the only grandson or great’ grand- 
son, of a widow, or of one seventy years of 
age. Substitutes are sometimes provided by 
a sort of Conscription Assurance, on the pay- 
ment before the drawing of a thousand francs ; 
if the man-market is full, eight hundred may 
insure the individual, in case he happens to 
be drawn. After the conscription has marked 
its men, a substitute is much more costly. 

The market-place was now full of these 
lads ; for it is only in their one-and-twentieth 
year that they are open to the honours of the 
conscription. Many of them, by their look, 


would have been taken for mere boys of six- 


teen or seventeen, I moved among the 
groups unmolested and unnoticed, though I 
felt very much out of place there. 

As fast as each numero or number was 


drawn, and the name to which it fell ascer- | 


tained, the person to whom it belonged stuck 
in front of his cap a white paper, with the 
figures written in ink in large characters. 
The exact number is a matter of some interest. 
For suppose that from a certain district it is 
valeulated that fifty serviceable men are re- 
quired, numbers will be inscribed and drawn 
up to perhaps eighty. 
on medical inspection, turn out as it should 
be, the remaining thirty escape; but if 
number one is blind or lame, then number 
fifty-one comes into play. So that the early 


numbers are sure to serve, the last numbers | 


almost sure to come off scot-free, while the 
intermediate gentlemen are in quite a pre- 
carious state, till the revision is over. In 
some municipalities a trifling honorarium—a 
five-franc piece, or so—is given to the drawer 
of number one ; but that is soon melted away. 

The poor lad, as soon as he was ticketed, 
was seized by two or more companions, and 
led off pinioned arm in arm to the nearest 
liquor-shop, and kept there until his senses 
were stunned. 

“La, la, la !—la, la, la !—la, la, la!” 

“Ah! poor boys, they sing,” said a female 
acquaintance who recognised me. “ They sing, 
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If all the first fifty, | 
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you know, had to set out for Algiers directly 
after his drawing. There he was, two years. 
till he caught the African fever, and was sent 
home for us to nurse. He soon was really 
convalescent, but we made the worst of it. 
He went to the military hospital, and you 
know, sir, in this neighbourhood I have a 
good deal of influence, and a good deal of 
protection. So they clapped a large blister 
over his chest, and inspected him by twilight, 
and discharged him as incapable. My 
husband and I were glad to have our only 
child back again. He did not like the blister 
—such a large one—but that was better than 
five more years in Algeria. 

“ La, la, la !—la, la, la !—la, la, la!” 

More intoxicators, and more intoxicated, 
arm in arm, in strings of half-a-score. As 
heathen priests deaden the senses of a doomed 
victim, so those who are not drawn make it 
a duty to inebriate those who are. Soon it 
works: quarrels, abuse, foolish fraternisa- 
tions, fighting, face-slapping, falls in the dust, 
the interferences of excited women, and a 
great deal that is sad. At last they are 
dragged home somehow, and all is quiet. 

But it is just to record also that not a few 
conscripts, on receiving their numero, wore it 
like men, carrying themselves as if they knew 
they had a duty to perform, and walked home 
in honourable guise, neither exhibiting fear, 
nor the temporary bravery of stimulants. 

Next day, the same scene at the place indi- 
cated. Once was enough to have witnessed 
the playing of this game, and I thought I 
could better occupy myself in solving the 
question whether Frenchmen do, or do not, 
eat frogs; and if so, of what particular 
species. I therefore turned my back, and 
marched towards the country. At the 
corner of the street leading out of the market- 
place stood a well-dressed good-looking 
bourgeoise about forty years of age. She had 
no intention of approaching nearer to the 
crowd, but as I passed her, she asked me 
whether the drawing had begun, Had I 
been a Frenchman, I do not think she would 
have spoken. 

“ Not yet, Madame,” I replied, “but they 
are going to commence immediately.” 

She gave me a bow, by way of thanks, and 
I proceeded on my road. 

The Rights of Frenchwomen may be pretty 
well comprised in the privilege of doing 
whatever in other countries is done by men, 
except going to the field of battle ; nor am [ 
quite sure that I have ever seen a French- 
woman at plough. We all know that at Paris 
the inns are stocked with female waiters, 
female porters, and female Bootses, and that 
women conduct all sorts of shops, while their 
husbands lounge about with their hands in 
their pockets. Moreover, in agricultural dis- 
tricts, it certainly does look odd, on a warm 
spring forenoon, to see a stout, good-looking 
girl, twenty or more years of age, pull off her 
jacket (camisole) to go to work in her shirt (1) 








or the mothers cry. My poor son, whom 
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sleeves, and dig away, and spread manure, | 
and plant cabbages and potatoes. But what | 
would half-a-dozen of the fair sex, thus em- 

loyed, say to men who should attempt to) 
interfere, more than by giving them an| 
occasional hand’s-turn? They would turn 
them out of the garden as degenerate citizens, | 
and tell them to go and smoke their pipes | 
like men. 

Digging is only light work. What are} 
those women doing yonder by the side of the | 
canal? They are taking the place of Darwin’s 
“ unconquered steam,” and dragging afar “ the 
slow barge,” if not “the rapid car,” as fast as 
they can. With a hempen strap across their 
chest, and a rope at their backs, they are 
tugging and towing like yoked buffaloes—and 
no doubt their pull is nearly as effectual as 
that of the men behind them; but they do 
not look conscious of doing anything extra- 
ordinary or improper. They would refuse to 
be released from the laborious partnership, 
and sit on deck in idleness. Any such pro- 
posal would be thus received: “Weare much 
obliged to you, but please mind your own 
business. What do you mean by separating 
men and women? We eat, drink, laugh, 
travel, and sleep with our husbands; and 
shall we not work with them? Take your- 
self off for a foolish busy-body.” Further 
south, female energies are even more strenu- 
ously exerted. 

I must think that those who say that all 
this is merely the result of the men having 
been drawn off by continual warfare, are very 
superficial observers. It is not so. French 
women have achieved for themselves a 
standing, an independent position, which is 
unequalled among civilised nations. They 
have caused themselves to be made the com- 
panions and the friends of the men, as well as 
their sweethearts and wives ; they are not to 
be put down, or kept in the back-ground. 
The Dames de la Halle are a Power; and 
Louis Napoleon was wise to acknowledge 
them as such. What is the most endearing 
term by which a Frenchman addresses his 
wife? Ma bonne amie! “My good female 
friend !” In return—Mon ami / “ My friend!” 
is the title by which the lady expresses her 
affection, and her almost-equality. She will 
love, and she will cherish; but it is ques- 
tionable how far she will obey. She will 
take her share, and do her part in every- 
thing,—and there is an end of it. 

On a bright sunshiny morning I took my 
place in one of those unpretending but com- 
fortable one-horse vehicles which ply between 
the small French towns. Covered carts we 
should call them in England. I settled my- 
self in the back part—le fond—a nice snug 
corner, the wind being north-east, and behind 
us 





“ Egh !—Ugh !—Arrrrh!” said the driver. 
The sober grey knew what was meant, and 
started off at a cow’s trot of, perhaps, three 
and a half miles an hour. 
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Before we quite got clear of the streets, a 
shop-door flew open, and a stout, strong man 
hailed us, with “Have you room for an 
infant!” Plenty, of course, even had there 
been none. The shop was a grocer’s: the 
name I forget, but it was somebody’s, Mar- 
chand Epicier. I should rather say nobody’s, 
according to his own description. For he 
soon returned in a smartly braided cloak 
backed by a hood like an extinguisher, and 
with a fat, rosy-cheeked child in his arms, 
His wife dismissed him with a nod, and 
returned into the spicery. He mounted, and 
took his seat by my side. The room inquired 
after was for baby and self. 

The child looked to be one of those de- 
sirable infants that never can cry, unless 
soundly whipped. Its cheeks were like a ripe 
Orleans plum, full of juice, which the slightest 
pinching of the skin would cause to squirt 
out. Instead of a doll, it held in its hands a 
two-sous roll of light bread, which it hardly 
knew how to manage to dandle. 

“That child will be starved one of these 
days,” said I. 

“Not yet, Monsicur,” answered the Mer- 
chant Spicer. “Plenty of bread. is good for 
the health.” 

“ And how long has she worn ear-rings?” 
I asked, taking the liberty at the same time 
to handle the copper-coloured pendants. 

“Well, I don’t know: along time. She is 
nearly two years old, and her ears were 
pierced before her third month. To pierce 
them early is good for the health.” I could 
not reply that it had been unhealthy in this 
instance. 

Here the cow’s-trot suddenly flagged ; and 
weathering the butt-end of a cottage, we per- 
ceived, by a black profile portrait of a can of 
beer and a tumbler, which ornamented the 
upper part of the door-way, that “ Here one 
sells to eat and to drink.” A smiling dame 
appeared, talked unintelligible ¢wtover-ing non- 
sense to the be-jewelled infant, aud took papa’s 
order for a glass of gin. 

“Not good for the health,” said I, as he 
took the bright thimble-full in hand. “ Not 
good for the health, at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon,” shaking my head, referring to my 
watch, and putting as much gravity into my 
looks as if I had never tasted anything 
stronger than milk-and-water all the days 
of my life. 

“ But yes, Monsieur ! but yes, yes, yes! It 
is very, very, very good for the health.” 

“Feu! ugh! arrrrh!” again. 

The whip made a score of flashes and cracks 
in mid-air, as if waging war with an invisible 
swarm of horse-flies, but uever once touched 
our rapid grey. We say the French know 
nothing about horses ; they certainly know 
very little about treating them cruelly. Off 
we dashed with an increased velocity, of not 
less than three miles and three quarters per 
hour. The country was pretty ; and, though 


in the fond, there was a small square bit of 


ill 
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glass close by me, which they called a croisée, 
| thus enabling me to contemplate the land- 
scape. Soon I perceived a pleasant group of 
cottages, and a farm. There we halted again. 
| The infant, and what belonged to her, vacated 
| the place and got out. 

“You return by me to-morrow ?” asked 
the driver. 

“Or the day after. I shall make a pro- 
menade ; my infant also. I shall dine, I shall 
sup, and then we shall sleep like two wooden 
shoes. 


she says the air of the country is good for the 
Good day, Messieurs ;—to see you 


| health. 

| again!” 
I lifted my hat to the mademoiselle with 
| the ear-rings, and the covered cart once more 
trundled on, 

“ How very ridiculous !” said I to myself ; 
for the gravity and matter-of-course air of the 
grocer was a significant point. “How many 
Englishwomen would thus send their husbands 
out to grass, themselves stopping at home to 
| fag at the shop and the warehouse? How, 
| many Englishmen, out for two or three days’ 
‘air of the country,’ would be bothered with 
a two-year-old bantling, male or female, ear- 
ringed, or un-ear-ringed ?” 

Another little incident will illustrate the 
Rights of French Women. 

Whilst taking a stroll through the forest of 
Guines, I observed several piles of faggot- 
wood ofa peculiar construction. Each faggot 
was about seven feet long, and of a conical 
shape like an enormous extinguisher, the 
point being formed by a tolerably stout stake. 
It will be seen that these, laid neck and heels 
together, pack as closely as our own cylindrical 
ones; perhaps more closely. So I thought 
that was the “wherefore.” But we often 
fancy too hastily that we have fathomed the 
reason of all which we see. 

Out of the forest, I was returning home- 
| wards ; and, looking across country, a feeling 
| came over me as if 1 were about to have a fit, 
| or be subject to hallucinations. For there, 
down below, were half-a-dozen of these ver 
| faggots walking along, upright on end, with 
| the big part of the extinguisher raised in the 
air. Imagine six gigantic peg-tops steadily 
proceeding to the nearest town. I could not 
see much of their small end, because they 
| were travelling along a roadway, which would | 
be called a lane at home, but which had no! 
| hedge or boundary, other than its depression 
|| in the earth, and was, in fact, only an exagge- 
rated wheel-rut. 

Soon they stopped, all still upright. My 
eyes had not deceived me, and I took courage. 
I approached ; again they moved forward. 
Again they halted, and I overtook them. It 
was the height of absurdity : each large heav 
faggot screened its bearer—a woman. All 
were now standing at ease. The faggot was 
slung to the shoulders in such a way, that 
when the bearer-ess stood upright, the peak 
of the extinguisher touched the ground. The 


My wife sends me here, because|I 
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ladies’ legs were posted in such a position, that 
with the toe of the peg-top they formed 
perfect tripods. It was not exactly the atti- 
tude which Madame Michaux, that accom- 
plished mistress of deportment, would have 
recommended to her advanced pupils, as a 
drawing-room position. None of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s beauties would have consented to 
“sit” thus, Nevertheless, it was a posture 
of repose. Good-humour shone from every 
face, gabble flowed from every tongue. As 
passed, I had a “ Bonjour, Monsieur ;” 
but all the rest of the conversation was 
as if every one of them was trying which 
could repeat fastest the celebrated Christmas 
forfeit, 
“ Three blue beads in a blue bladder, 
Rattle beads, rattle bladder.” 


Soon, with a hitch, the tripods were broken 
up, and I beheld six animated faggots wending 
their way to Guines, perhaps to cook my very 
own dinner. 

“ Now,” thinks I, ‘if I could have conjured 
out of the earth half-a-dozen donkeys, while 
those females were practising their ‘ blue 
beads,’ and have put the faggots upon them, 
leaving the human carriers unencumbered by 
a knapsack of brushwood, what would have 
been the consequence ? Instead of getting a 
‘ Bonjour, Monsieur, I should have been torn 
to pieces as an unprincipled reformer, med- 
dling with the Rights of Women, What 
business had I to take the bread out of their 
mouths, by calling unnecessary donkeys into 
existence? How were the ladies to pass 
their time, if there were no wood to carry, 
and they were not to carry it? It was 
their pleasure so to work; and work they 
would, even if they had to massacre all 
the donkeys in the world, and eat them 
afterwards,” 

Whenever a Madame Thomas Paine advo- 
cates the Rights of Woman in France, her first 
position will be that their special right is ‘ro 
WORK ; and woe be to the man who tries to 
prevent it ! 


A DISH OF VEGETABLES, 


From the moss to the palm-tree, the 
number of contributions made by the vege- 
table world towards the sustenance of man, 
would make a bulky list of benefactors. We 
have not room to advertise them all, still 
less to talk about them all. It may be 
well, however, and only grateful in us as 
human beings and recipients of vegetable 
bounty, to do a little trumpeting in honour 
of the great families of plants, which have 
contributed with more especial liberality 
towards the colonisation of the world by 
man, 

For example, there is, in the first place, the 
Porato family, famous for its liberal principles, 
and the wide sphere over which its influence 
is spread. The members of this family, with 
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equal generosity, are prompt to place a luxury 
upon the rich man’s gravy, or a heap of food 
beside the poor man’s salt. The Potato family 
has been for many years one of the noblest 
benefactors to the human colony, and when it 
was prevented lately by ill-health from the 
fulfilment of its good intentions, great was the 
anxiety of men, and many were the bulletins 
of health sought for and issued. Its constitu- 
tion still appears to be a little shaken, and we 
all still hope for the complete recovery of so 
sincere and influential a friend. 

The family seat of the Potatoes is well 
known to be in America. They are a com- 
paratively new race in our own country, since 
they did not come over until some time after 
the Conqueror. The genealogists have nearly 
settled, after much discussion, that all mem- | 
bers of this family spread over the world, are | 
descended from the Potatoes of Chili. Their | 
town seat is in the neighbourhood of Val- 
paraiso, upon hills facing the sea. The 
Potatoes were early spread over many 
portions of America, on missions for the 
benefit of man, who had not been long in dis- | 
covering that they were friends worth cultiva- | 
ting properly. It is said, that the first Potato 
who visited Europe, came over with Sir 
Francis Drake, in 1573; it is said, also, that 
some of the family had accompanied Sir John 
Hawkins, in 1563 ; it is certain that a body | 
of Potatoes quitted Virginia, in 1586, and | 
came to England with Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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| Faroe Islands. 


| the continent of Europe. 


warm a climate. On the Andes, they fix 
their abode at a height of ten or thirteen 
thousand feet ; in the Swiss Alps, they are 
comfortable on the mountain sides, and spread 
in Berne to a height of five thousand feet, or 
not very much less. Over the north of 
Europe, the Potato family extends its labours 
farther on into the cold than even barley, 
which is famous as the hardiest of grain, 
There are Potatoes séttled in Iceland, though 
that is a place in which barley declines to live, 
The Potato is so nutritious, and can be cul- 
tivated with so little skill and labour, that 
it tempts some nations to depend solely on 
it for sustenance. The recent blight, especially 
in Ireland, consequently occasioned the most 
disastrous effects. 

The Bartey branch of the Grass family 
has, however, a large establishment in Scot- 
land, even to the extreme north, in the 
Orkneys, Shetland, and, in fact, even in the 
They who are in the secrets 
of the Barleys, hint that they would be very 


‘glad to settle in the southern districts of 


Iceland—say about Reikiavik—if it were not 
for the annoyance of unseasonable rains. In 
Western Lapland, there may be found heads 
of the house of Barley as far north as Cape 
North, which is the most northern point of 
It has a settlement 
in Russia on the shores of the White Sea, 
beyond Archangel. Over a great mass of 
northern Siberia, no Barley will undertake to 





M. Dunal, who has written an elaborate/live, and as the Potatoes have found their 
history of the Potato family, shows it to be| way into such barren districts only here and 
extremely probable that, before the time of| there, the country that is too far north for 
Raleigh, a settlement of Potatoes had been | Barley, is too far north for agriculture, There 
formed in Spain. Reaching England in 1586, | the people live a nomad life, and owe obliga- 
the benevolent Potato family was welcomed tion in the world of plants to lichens for their 
into Belgium in 1590. In 1610, the first | food, or to such families as offer them the 
Potatoes went to Ireland, where they even-| contribution of roots, bark, or a few scraps 
tually multiplied and grew, to form one of the | of fruit. 
most important branches of this worthy race.| It is not much that Barley asks as a con- 
The Scotch Potatoes date their origin as a/ dition of its gifts to any member of the 
distinct branch, from 1728. It was at dates|human colony. It wants a summer heat, 
not very different from this, that other| averaging about forty-six degrees, and it does 
branches of the family settled in Germany.| not want to be perpetually moistened. If it 
The Potatoes of Switzerland first settled in|is to do anything at all in moist places, like 
1730, in the Canton Berne. In 1738, the | islands, it must have three degrees added to 
thriving family extended its benevolent| the average allowance of summer heat, with 
assistance to the Prussians; but it was not| which it would in other places be content. 
until 1767 that its aid was solicited in| As for your broiling hot weather, no Barley 
‘Tuscany. In France, the kindly efforts of this| will stand it. Other grasses may tolerate the 
family were not appreciated, until, in the| Tropics if they please ; Barley refuses to be 
middle of the last century, there arose a man, | baked while it is growing. The Barleys are 
Parmentier, who backed the introduction of | known to be settled as an old native family in 
Potatoes into France with recommendations | Tartary and Sicily, two places very far apart. 
sg emphatic, that it was designed to impute | Their pedigree, however, and indeed the pedi- 
to him the interest of near relationship, not | grees of all the branches of the great Grass 
indeed by calling him Potato, but by calling | family, must remain a subject wrapt in uncer- 
Potatoes by his name, Parmentiers. The | tainty, buried in darkness, and lost in a great 
benevolent exertions made by the . Potato | fog of conjecture. 
family on behalf of France, during the famine} We find Oats spread over Scotland to the 
of 1793, completely established it in favour | extreme north point, and settled in Norway 
with the grateful people. land Sweden to the latitudes sixty-five and 
Potatoes, though so widely spread, are|sixty-three. Both Oats and Rye extend, in 
unable to maintain their health under too! Russia, to about the same latitude of 
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three degrees, The benevolent exertion of 
Oats is put forth on behalf not only of men, 
but also of their horses. In Scotiand and 
Lancashire, in some countries of Germany, 
especially south of Westphalia, the people 
look to Oats for sustenance. Scotch bone and 
muscle are chiefly indebted to oatmeal; for 
porridge (which consists of oatmeal and water, 
and is eaten with milk) is the staple—almost 
the only—food of the sturdy Scottish pea- 
santry. Oatcake, a kind of mash, such as 
horses are fed on occasionally in this country, 
made into a thin cake and baked, is also much 
relished north of the Tweed. South of the 
parallel of Paris, however, the friendship of 
Oats is little cultivated. In Spain and Por- 
tugal nobody knows anything about Oats, 
except as a point of curiosity. 

The Rye branch of the Grass family travels 
more to the north than Oats in Scandinavia. | 
In our own country we decline to receive gifts | 
from Rye: we succeed so well in the cultiva- 
tion of more wealthy benefactors, that we 
consider the Ryes poor friends ; and, like good 
Britons, hold them at arm’s length accordingly. 
In countries where the land is poor, poor Rye | 
is welcome to a settlement upon. it. Rye 
is in great request in Russia, Germany, and | 
parts of France, and one-third of the po- 
pulation of Europe looks to its help for daily | 
bread, 

__ The most numerous and respectable mem- 
bers of the great Grass family, are those | 
which bear the name of Wurat. There are 
an immense number of different Wheats; as 
many Wheats among the grasses as there are | 
in this country Smiths among the men. We 
know them best as summerand winter Wheats. | 
The family seat of the Wheats, most probably, 
will never be discovered. There is reason to 
believe that Tartary and Persia are the native 
countries of Wheat, Oats, and Rye. Strabo 
says that Wheat is native on the banks of the | 
Indus. Probably, wherever the old seats may 
be, all trace of them was destroyed in very 
ancient times, when even a thousand years 
ago and more, the plough passed over them. 
The settlements of Wheat in Scotland extend 
to the north of Inverness; in Norway, to 
Drontheim; in Russia, to St. Petersburgh. 
How far north the Wheats would consent to 
extend the sphere of their influence in 
America, it is not — to tell, because 
enough attempt at cultivation has not yet been 
made there in the northern regions. Winter 
cold does not concern the Wheats. The spring- 
sown Wheat escapes it, and that sown in 
autumn is protected by a covering of snow. 
Wheat keeps a respectful distance of twenty 
degrees from the Equator. Indeed, in the 
warm latitudes, new combinations of heat and 
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moisture, grateful to new and very beautiful 
members of the vegetable world, who suit 
their gifts more accurately to wishes of the 
people whom they feed, would cause the kind 
offices of Wheat to be rejected, even if they 
could be offered there. On mountains in 
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warm climates, settlements of Wheat of course 
exist. On the north side of the Himalaya 
mountains Wheat and Barley flourish at a 
height of thirteen thousand feet. 

The well-known name of Rice carries our 
thoughts to Asia. The family seat is some- 
where in Asia, doubtless; but all trace of it 
is lost. The family has always lived in 
Southern Asia, where it supplies food, pro- 
bably, to more men than any other race of 
plants has ever had occasion to support. No 
Rice can enjoy good health without much 
heat and much moisture. If these could. be 
found everywhere, everybody would cultivate 
a valuable friend, that is supposed to scatter 
over a given surface of ground more than a 
common share of nourishment. 

Most liberal of all vegetables, however, in 
this respect, are the Bananas. Humboldt 
tells us, that they spread over the said given 
extent of ground, forty-four times more nu- 
tritive matter than the Potatoes, and a hun- 
dred and thirty-three times more than any 
Wheat. 

Where the benevolent among our Grasses 
cease to grow, because it is too far south, 
there it is just far enough north for the 
Cocoa-Nouts, who, within their limited sphere, 
supply a vast contribution towards the main- 
tenance of man, that very wise and very 
independent creature. Very nearly three 
million of Cocoa-Nuts have been exported 
in one year from the Island of Ceylon. 

Then there is in Brazil that excellent 
vegetable friend Mantoc, a shrub, whose 
roots yield almost the only kind of meal 
there used. An acre of Manioc is said to 
yield as much food as six acres of wheat. 

And to come nearer home, there is a large- 
hearted plant, bearing the name of Mazze, 
and the nickname of Turkish Wheat. Its 
native seat has not been fixed yet by the 
genealogist. It grows at a good height above 
the sea in tropical America, and it occurs in 
Eastern Europe on the banks of the Dniester, 
in latitude forty-nine. Maize does not care 
about the winter ; it wants nothing but sum- 
mer-heat, in a country which it is to choose 
as a congenial habitation. It will do, also, 
with less heat than the vine, for it has been 
grown inthe Lower Pyrenees, atthree thousand 
two hundred and eighty feet above the level 
of the sea, the vine stopping at two thousand 
six hundred and twenty. 

We have here spoken only of a few of the 
great liberal families belonging to the world 
of plants ; families, to which the human colony 
looks for support ; upon whose aid we, in fact, 
depend for our existence. The whole list of 
our vegetable patrons would be very long. 
Respectable-names must crowd down upon 
every memory, and take us off to 

“ Citron groves ; 

To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 

With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 

Their lighter glories blend, Lay us reclined 

Beneath the spreading tamarind”— 
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in fact, take us a long dance among roots, and 
fruits, and vegetables. It must be enough, 
therefore, that we have here briefly expressed 
a general sense of obligation to our vegetable 
friends, and hinted at a fact which, in our 
high philosophy, we now and then forget, that 
the outer world may be a shadow, or a reflex 
of our own minds, or anything you pe to 
call it ; but that we, poor fellows, should be 
rather at a loss for dinner, if the earth did 
not send up for us, out of a kitchen that 
we did not build, our corn, and wine and 
oil. 


ANGEL EYES. 


Tue cold night-wind blew bitterly ; 
The rain fell thick and fast; 

The withered trees sighed mournfully, 
As a Woman hurried past. 

What does she here, on a night so drear, 
Alone amid the blast! 


Her face, though fair and youthful, 
Is worn with want and pain ; 

And her hair, that was once a mother's care, 
Is tangled with wind and rain ; 

And nights of sin and days of woe 
Have wrought their work on her brain. 


There is no tear upon her cheek ; 
But a wild light in her eye, 

As she turns her sin-seared countenance 
Up to the frowning sky, 

And prays the quivering lightning flash 
To strike—that she may die! 


The wild sky gazed unpitying 
On the wilder face below ; 

The lightning mocked her desperate prayer 
As it darted to and fro ; 

And the rain ceased and the stars came forth, 
And the wind was hushed and low. 


“Oh, stars! have ye come forth to gaze 
Upon me in my shame! 

T left the city’s wicked streets, 
For I could not bear the blame 

That was heaped upon me as I went, 
And that cruel, cruel name ! 


“T passed the house of the false, false one, 
Who tempted me to sin ; 

I stopped and gazeil through the window-pane, 
And saw the bright fire within ; 

And he sat there with wine and cheer, 
While I stood wet to the skin. 


“ Behind me, on the wintry sky, 
There gleams the city’s light ; 

Before me, shine the clear cold stars, 
Like the eyes of angels bright ; 

T cannot hide from men’s eyes by day, 
Nor from angels’ eyes by night. 


“T know a pool that’s still and deep, 
Where, ‘neath the willow’s shade, 
When a happy child, the water-weeds 

And rushes I would braid ; 
But I little thought within that pool 
My grave would e’er be made.” 
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She sought the place with hasty steps, 
And a wild and rigid stare ; 

But she saw the mild, bright eyes of the stars 
Had got before her there; 

And to Him who sent them to soften her heart, 
She fell on her knees in prayer. 
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WHEN the race of this huge London World- 
City shall be run—when the millstone shall 
have been cast into its waters. and the word 
has gone forth that another Babylon has 
fallen—when the spider shall weave his web 
amidst the broken. columns of the Bank; 
the owl shriek through the deserted arcades 
of the Exchange, and the jackal prowl through 
labyrinths of ruins and rubbish, decayed 
oyster-shells and bleached skeletons of the 
dogs of other days, where once was Regent 
Street—I should very much like to know 
what the “Central Australian Society for the 
Advancement of Science,” or the “ Polynesian 
Archeological Association,” or the “ Imperial 
New Zealand Society of Antiquaries,” would be 
likely to make of a great oblong board which 
glares at me through the window at which I am 
writing this present paper—a board some five- 
and-twenty feet in length perchance, painted 
a bright resplendent blue, and on which are 
emblazoned in glittering gold the magic words, 
“ Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s Entire.” 

One of these boards will, perchance, be 
disinterred by some persevering savant from 


a heap of the disjecta membra of old London 


antiquities; wheel-less, shaft-less, rotting 
Hansom’s Cabs, rusted chimney-cowls, turn- 
pike-gates of ancient fashion and design, 
gone-by gas-lamps and street-posts. And the 
savant will doubtless wonder he will find in 
the mysterious board—the once glittering 
characters—some sign, some key, to the secret 
free-masonry, some shibboleth of the old 
London world, Learned pamphlets will be 
written, doubtless, to prove a connection 
between Barclay and Perkins and Captain 
Barclay the pedestrian, and Perkins’s steam- 

un, who and which, joined together by some 

iamese bond of union, became thenceforth 
and for ever one entire “Co.” Other sages, 
haply, will have glimmering notions that 
Barclay and Perkins have something to do 
with a certain X.X.X.; others stoutly main- 
tain that the words formed but Christian and 
surnames, common among the inhabitants of 
old London, even as were the well-known 
“ Smiths,” and the established “ Jones.” “ We 
know,” they will say, “that the great archi- 
tect of the most famous buildings in old 
London was called ‘ Voluntary Contributions ;’ 
we know that a majority of the citizens of 
that bygone city were addicted to the creed of 
Zoroaster, or sun-worship ; for we find on the 
ruins of their houses votive plates of brass, of 
circular form, bearing an effigy of the sun, 
with a reference to fire insurance—these 
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things have been demonstrated by learned 
doctors and professors of ability ; why may 
| we not, then, assume that Barclay and Perkins 
' were names possessed in an astonishingly 
prolific degree by London citizens, who, proud 
of belonging to so respectable a family, were 
|| in the habit of blazoning the declaration of 
| their lineage in blue and gold on an oblong 
| board, and affixing the same on the front of 
| their houses ?” The Emperor of China has 
| upwards of five thousand cousins, who are 
| distinguished from the tag-rag and bobtail of 
the Celestial Empire by wearing yellow girdles. 
“Why,” these sages will ask, “ may not the 
ent Barclay Perkins have been a giant, 
Jessed with hundreds of arrows in his quiver, 
whose thousand descendants were proud to 
| be clad like him in a livery of blue and gold ?” 
Then the sages will squabble, and wrangle, 
| and call each other bad names, and write 
| abusive diatribes against each other by mag- 
| netic telegraph ; just as other sages were 
wont to squabble and wrangle about the 
| Rosetta Stone, the Source of the Niger, and 
| §alt’s discoveries in Abyssinia; or, as they 
| do now, about the North-West Passage, the 
| eauses of the cholera, and the possibility of 
aérial locomotion. As it has been, so it is, 
and will be, I presume ; and if we can’t agree 
now-a-days, so shall we, or rather our de- 
| scendants, disagree in times to come, and con- 
| cerning matters far less recondite or abstruse 
| than Barclay Perkins. 
| know what Barclay and Perkins mean, I 
|| hope ;—what Combe and Delafield—what 
Truman, Hanbury,and Buxton—what Calvert 
| and Co—what Reid and Co.—what Broad- 
| wood, Mundell and Huggins. Yow know too, 
|| gentle, moderate, and bibulous reader. They 
all mean Beer. Beer, the brown, the foam- 
| ing, the wholesome, and refreshing, when 
taken in moderation ; the stupefying, and to- 
| station-house-leading, when imbibed to excess. 
That oblong board, all blue and gold, I have 
spoken of as visible from my parlour window, 
has no mystery for me. Plainly, unmistake- 
| ably, it says Beer ; a good tap ; fourpence a 
| pot in the pewter; threepence per ditto if 
| sent for in your own jug. 
| And if you admit (and you will admit, 
| Or you are no true Englishman) that beer be 
| good—and, being good, that we should be 
thankful for it—can you tell me any valid 
| reason why I should not write on the subject 
| of Beer? Seeing how many thousands of 
reputable persons there are throughout the 
| country who live by the sale of beer, and how 
| Many millions drink it,—seeing that beer is 
| literally in everybody’s mouth, it strikes me 
| that we should not ignore beer taken in its 
| Telation towards the belles lettres. Tarry with 
me, then, while I discourse on Beer—on the 
| sellers and the buyers thereof—and of their 
habitations. I will essay to navigate my little 
k down a river of beer, touching, perchance, 
| atsome little spirit-creek, or gently meandering 
| through the “ back-waters ” of neat wines, 
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When the Spanish student—immortalised 
by Le Sage—was inducted into the mysteries 
of the private life of Madrid, he availed 
himself of a temporary aérial machine, in 
a person of diabolical extraction, called 
Asmodeus—who further assisted him in his 
bird’s-eye inspection, by taking the roofs off 
the houses. When the nobility and gentry 
frequenting the fashionable circles of the 
Arabian Nights, were desirous of travelling 
with extraordinary rapidity, they were sure 
to be accommodated with magical carpets, or 
swift-flying eagles, or winged horses, Then 
they could be rendered invisible, or provided 
with telescopes, enabling them to see through 
every obstacle, from stone walls to steel 
castles; but things are changed, and times 
are altered now. One can’t go from London 
to Liverpool without buying a railway-ticket, 
and being importuned to show it half-a-dozen 
times in the course of the journey. If you 
want to study character in the Stock Exchange, 
you can get no more invisible suit to do it in 
than a suit of invisible green, and run, more- 
over, the risk of hearing a howl of “201!” 
and feeling two hundred pair of hands, and 
two hundred pair of feet to match, bonnetting, 
buffetting, hustling, and kicking you from the 
high place of Mammon. 

So, then, in the study of Beer and Beerhouses, 
Ihave had no adventitious aid from accommo- 
dating demons, obliging genii, invisible caps, 
carpets, or cloaks. “ Hxperientia”—you know 
the rest. I have graduated in Beer; I have 
mastered its mysteries; and I will now assume, 
for your benefit, a magic power, which I de- 
voutly wish I had possessed during my Beery 
researches, Come with me, then, in the spirit, 
to Bankside ; and, after a cursory stroll round 
the fountain-head of beer, let us seat ourselves 
(still in the spirit) at the tail of one of these 
big drays, drawn by big. horses, and, fearing 
no cries of “whip behind!” from jealous boys 
(for, being spiritual, we are, of course, invi- 
sible), perambulate the metropolis, rapt in 
the contemplation of Beer. Surrounded with 
Barclay and Perkins’s beer-barrels, our steeds 
conducted by Barclay and Perkins’s red- 
night-capped draymen, we will go in this, our 
magic chariot, from public-house to public- 
house : “The latent tracks, the giddy heights 
explore ;” “shoot folly as it flies, and catch 
the manners living as they rise;” attempt 
a mild classification of the peculiar social 
characteristics of the different metropolitan 
“publics ;” give, in short, a view and a 
description, however lame and incomplete it 
may be, of “ London on Tap.” 

1 do not purpose, in this present paper, at 
least, to enter minutely into the consideration 
of the aspect of a London Brewery, or of the 
manufacture of the great English beverage ; 
so, then, our stay will be but short in this 
huge brick beer emporium. I make remark, 
en passant, that an odour prevails in and 
about the establishment, resembling an amal- 
gamation of several washing-days, a few 
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cookshops, and a stable or two. To cur- 
sory spectators, such as you and I are, the 
brewery will offer very little besides this, and 
a general impression of “bigness,” length, 
height, breadth, rotundity. The premises are 
large, the vats are large; the stables, the 
strong, stalwart horses, the provisions of hay 
and straw, of malt and hops, of smoke and 
steam, are all large. Large, also, to almost 
Titanic extensiveness, are the draymen—gla- 
diators of the Beery arena, with Phrygian 
caps of scarlet hue, and wide-spread leathern 
aprons. Large are their labours ; larger still, 
their appetites ; largest and mi®htiest of all, 
their thirst of beer. Grocers and _pastry- 
cooks, they say, give their apprentices and 
shopmen the run of all the delicacies they 
deal in, for the first month of their service— 
carte blanche to the plums, and figs, and tarts, 
of which—to the ultimate benefit of the 
tradesman—they speedily get very sick and 
tired ; but with the drayman-neophyte it seems 
quite different : for I never heard—nor, did I 
hear, should I credit the assertion—that any of 
Barclay and Perkins’s men ever got tired of 
Barclay and Perkins’s tap. Largely impressed, 
therefore, with their pervading largeness, we 
will leave the brewhouse for the present. 
Privately, we may be allowed, and confi- 
dentially, to surmise, that the profits of the 
proprietors are also large—very large, indeed ; 
but goodness forbid that we should venture 


to hint (aloud, at least) that the prices they | 
demand and obtain for beer are large, and— | 


considering malt, and hops, and grain, and 
Free Trade, and that sort of thing—a great 
deal too large, and not quite just. 

The heavy wheels of our chariot have been 
rumbling, while I spoke, through the great 
thoroughfare which commences at Charing 
Cross, and ends at Mile End—somewhere 


about where there was, once on a time, a} 


Maypole. It diverges, going westward ; and 
we are in a trice in a street, in which J never 
was in a vehicle in my life without being 
blocked up, and in which, in the present 
instance, we are comfortably wedged with a 
timber-laden waggon, a hearse, and an adver- 
tising-van in front, and a Hansom cab or 


two, a mail-phaeton, and Mr. Ex-Sheriff| 
Leaving 


Pickles’s elegant chariot behind. 
the respective drivers to exchange com- 
pliments, couched in language more or less 
parliamentary, we will descend fora moment— 
for the neighbourhood is thickly studded with 
public-houses—and we shall have time, ere 


our chariot be extricated, to investigate | 


numerous varieties of “ London on Tap.” 
Here, first—blatant, gay and gaudy—is a 
Gin Patacr—a “ginnery,” in full swing. 
The Palladio or the Vitruvius who built 
this palace, has curiously diversified the orders 
of architecture in its construction. We have 
Doric shafts with Corinthian capitols—an 
Ionic frieze—Renaissance panels—a Gothic 
screen to the bar-parlour. But French polish 
and gilding cover a multitude of (architectural) 


sins ; and there is certainly no lack of either 
the one or the other here. Tier above tier 
surround the walls, supporting gigantic casks, 
bearing legends ofa fabulous number of gallons 
contained within, Yet are they not dummies; 
for we may observe spiral brass pipes, wrig. 
gling and twisting in snake-like contortiong 
till they reach the bar, and so to the spirit. 
taps, where they bring the costly hogshead of 
the distiller home to the lips of the humblest 
costermonger, for a penny a glass, Beer is 
sold, and in considerable quantities—a half. 
penny a pint cheaper, too, than at other 
hostelries; but it is curious beer—beer of a 
half-sweet, half-acrid taste, black to the sight, 
junpleasant to the taste, brown in the froth, 
muddy in consistence. Has it been in delicate 
health, and can that shabby old man, in close 
confab with the landlord at the door, at the 
steps of the cellar, be the “Doctor?” Or 
has it been adulterated, “fined,” doctored, 
| patched, and cobbled up, for the amusement 
jand instruction of amateurs in beer—like 
| steam-frigates, for instance, or Acts of Par- 
liament ? 





The area before the bar, you will observe, 
is very spacious. At this present second 
hour of the afternoon, there are, perhaps, fifty 
people in it; and it would hold, I dare say, 
full twenty more, and allow space, into the 
| bargain, for a neat stand-up fight. One seems 
very likely to take place now between the 
costermonger, who has brought rather an 
inconvenient number of “kea-rots” and 
|“turmuts” into the bar with him, and a 
peripatetic vendor of fish—the quality of 
whose wares he has (with some show of 
justice, perhaps) impugned. So imminent 
does the danger appear, that the blind match- 
seller—who was anon importuning the belli- 
|gerents—hastily scuttles off; and an imp 
of a boy, in a man’s fustian jacket, and with 
|a dirty red silk ’kerchief twisted round his 
| bull neck, has mounted the big tub, on which 


|he sits astride, pipe in hand—a very St. 


|Giles’s Bacchus—declaring that he will see 
“fair play.” Let us edge away a little towards 
the bar—for the crowd towards the door is 
somewhat too promiscuous to be agreeable ; 
and it is not improbable that in the mélé, 
some red-’kerchiefed citizen, of larger growth, 
whose extensor and flexor muscles are some 
|what more powerfully developed, may make 
a savage assault on you, for his own private 
gratification, and the mere pleasure of hitting 
somebody. 

This ginnery has not only a bar public, but 
divers minor cabinets, bibulous loose boxes, 
which are partitioned off from the general 
area; and the entrances to which are de- 
scribed in flowery, but somewhat ee 
language. There is the “Jug and Bottle 
Entrance,” and the entrance “For Bottles 
only.” There is the “Wholesale Bar,” and 
the “Retail Bar;” but, wholesale or retail, 
jug or bottle, the different bars all mean Gin! 





The.long pewter counter is common to 


———— 
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A eounter perforated in elaborately pricked limited ; a short “Now then,” and a. brief 


patterns, like a convivial shroud, apparently 
for ornament, but really for the purpose of 
allowing the drainings, overflowings, and out- 
spillings of the gin-glasses to drop through, 
which, being collected with sundry washings, 
and a dash, perhaps, of fresh material, is, by 
the thrifty eadioc’, dispersed to his cus- 
tomers under the title of “all sorts.” Your 
dram-drinker, look you, is not unfrequently 
paralytic, wofully shaky in the hand; and 
the liquor he wastes, combined with that 
accidentally spilt, tells up wonderfully at 
the close of the year. There are cake 
baskets on the counter, patronised mostly by 
the lady votaries of the rosy (or livid ?) god ; 
but their tops are hermetically sealed, and 
their dulcet contents protected by a wire 
dome, or cupola, of convex form. Besides 
what I have described, if you will add some 
of my old friends the gold-blazoned boards, 
bearing the eulogies of various brewers, 
together with sundry little placards, framed 
and glazed, and printed in colours, telling in 
seductive language, of “Choice Compounds,” 
“Old Tom,” “Cream of the Valley,” “Superior 


Cream Gin,” “The Right Sort,” “ Kinahan’s | 


L. L.,” “The Dew off Ben Nevis,” the “ Cele- 
brated Balmoral Mixture, patronised by his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert” (the illus- 
trious personage, clad in full Highland 
costume, with an extensive herd of red deer 
in the distance, is represented taking a glass 
of the “Mixture” with great apparent gusto) ; 
besides these, I repeat, you will need nothing 


to “complete the costume,” as the romancers | 


have it, of a Gin Palace. 

Except the landlord, perhaps, who is bald 
and corpulent, who has a massive watch- 
chain, and a multiplicity of keys, and whose 
hands seem to leave the pockets of his trousers 
as seldom as his keen eye does the gin-draw- 
ing gymnastics of his barmen. Gymnastics 
they are, towrs de force, feats of calisthenics 
as agile as any performed by the agile pro- 
fessor whom I have just seen pass, all dirt, 
flesh-coloured drawers, and spangles, A quick, 
sharp, jerking twist for the spirit tap, allowing 
to run till the liquor is within a hair’s breadth 
of the top of the measure, and no longer ; a 
dexterous tilt of the “two,” or “three out” 
glasses required ; an agile shoving forwara 
of the pewter noggin with one hand, while 
the other inevitable palm is presented for the 
requisite halfpence ; and oh! such a studious 
carefulness that one hand is not emptied 
before the other is filled. It is not every- 
body can serve in the bar of a Gin Palace. 
The barman wears a fur cap—generally— 
—sometimes a wide-awake, He is addicted 
to carrying a piece of straw, a pipe-light, 
or the stalk of a flower in his mouth, diver- 
sifying it occasionally by biting half-crowns 
viciously. When he gives you change, he 
slaps it down on the counter in a provoca- 
tory manner ; his face is flushed ; his manner, 
short, concise, sententious. His vocabulary is 


|howling, maundering, fighting, 








“ Here you are,” forming the staple phrases 
thereof. I wonder what his views of human 
nature—of the world, its manners, habits, and 
customs—can be like. Or what does the bar- 
maid think of it ? Ishould like to know; the 
young lady in the coal-black ringlets (like mag- 
nified leeches), the very brilliant complexion, 
and the coral necklace. Mercy on us! what can 
she, a girl of eighteen, think of the faces, the 
dress, the language of the miserable creatures 
among whom she spends sixteen hours of 
her life every day—every mortal day through- 
out the year—once in every three weeks (her 
“day out”) excepted. 

One word about the customers, and we 
will rejoin our chariot, which must surely 
be extricated by this time. Thieves, 
beggars, costermongers, hoary-headed old 
men, stunted, ragged, shock-haired children, 
blowzy, slatternly women, hulking brick- 
layers, gaunt, sickly hobbededoys, with long 
greasy hair. A thrice-told tale. Is it not 
the same everywhere! The same pipes, dirt 
staggering 
gin fever, Like plates multiplied by the 
electro-process—like the printer’s “stereo ””— 
like the reporter’s “ manifold ”—you will find 
duplicates, triplicates of these forlorn beings 
everywhere. The same woman giving her 
baby gin; the same haggard, dishevelled 
woman, trying to coax her drunken husband 
home ; the same mild girl, too timid even to 
importune her ruffian partner to leave off 
drinking the week’s earnings, who sits meekly 
in a corner, with two discoloured eyes, one 
freshly blacked—one of a week’s standing. 
The same weary little man, who comes in 
early, crouches in a corner, and takes standing 
naps during the day, waking up periodically 
for “fresh drops.” The same red-nosed, ragged 
object who disgusts you at one moment by the 
force and fluency of his Billingsgate, and sur- 
prises you the next by bursting out in Greek 
and Latin quotations. The same thin, spectral 
man who has no money, and, with his hands 
piteously laid one over the other, stands for 
hours gazing with fishy eyes at the beloved 
liquor—smelling, thinking of, hopelessly de- 
siring it, And, lastly, the same miserable girl, 
sixteen in years, and a hundred in misery; with 
foul, matted hair, and death in her face ; with 
a tattered plaid shawl, and ragged boots, a 
gin-and-fog voice, and a hopeless eye. 

Mr. Ex-Sheriff Pickles’s carriage no longer 
stops the way, and the big draymen have 
conducted the big horses and the big dray to 
its destination. Beer has to be delivered at 
the sign of the “Green Hog Tavern ;” whither, 
if you have no objection, we will forthwith hie. 

The Green Hog is in a tortuous, but 
very long street,—a weak-minded street in- 
deed, for it appears unable to decide whether 
to go to the right or to the left, straight or 
zig-zag, to be broad or to be narrow. The 
Green Hog participates in this indecision 
of character. It evidently started with the 
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intention of having a portico, but, stopping 
short, conynomised the matter by oversha- 
dowing the street door with a hideous excre- 
scence between a verandah, a “bulk,” anda 

orch. Contradictory, also, is the Green 

og; for it calls itself, over the door, the 
Green Hog Tavern, over the window, a 
Wine Vaults, and round the corner (in the 
Mews), a Spirit Stores. The bar is shame- 
faced, having run away to the end of a long 
passage ; and even then, when you do get to 
it, is more like a bow-window than like a 
bar, and more like a butler’s pantry than 
either. Very few customers do you see stand- 
ing at the bar of the Green Hog; yet does 
its verdant porcinity considerable business 
with Barclay Perkins. 

The truth is, the Green Hog is one of 
a class of publics, becoming rapidly extinct 
in London. It is a tavern—one of the old, 
orthodox, top-booted, sanded-floored taverns, 
It does a good business, not by casual beer- 
drinkers, but in “lunch, dinner, and supper 
beers.” A better business, perhaps, in wines 
and dinners; for to the Green Hog resort 
a ner company of the customers of the “old 
school,”—men who yet adhere to the tradi- 
tional crown bowl of punch, and the historical 
“rump and dozen,” who take their bottle of 
wine after dinner, and insist upon triangular 
spittoons. They are behind the times, per- 
haps, and the Green Hog is a little behind 
them too. The Green Hog can’t make out 
competition, and new inventions, and fresh 
blood, and new resources. “My father kept 
this house afore me,” says the Green Hog, 
“and my son ’ll keep it after me.” So, within 
his orthodox and time-honoured precincts, a 
“go” of sherry is still called a bottle of sherry— 
a glass of brandy-and-waterischargedashilling. 
“ Bell’s Old Weekly Messenger” is taken in ; 
and the Green Hog goes to bed at midnight 
—winter or summer—week-day or Sabbath. 

The parlour (or common room) of the 
Green Hog is a sight. The ceiling is low 
and bulging, and covered with a quiet, grey- 
pease paper. There is a sanded floor, a 

ig fireplace, “settles” on either side thereof, 
long substantial tables, and a chair on a dais 
nailed against the wall, No newfangled por- 
traits hang on the walls, of race-horses, 
Radical Members, of performers at the The- 
atres-Royal. There is, however, Mr. Charles 
Young, in mezzotint, Roman costume, and 
toga. There is the best of monarchs in jack- 
boots and a pig-tail, reviewing two hundred 
thousand viene in Hyde Park. There 
is the next best of monarchs in his curliest 
wig, smiling affably at the fur collar of his 
surtout. There is the portrait of the late 
landlord, and the portrait of the present one. 
There is, finally, Queen Caroline, looking 
deeply injured in an enormous hat and 
feathers, and an aquatint view of the opening 
of Blackfriars Bridge. 

To this comfortable and old-fashioned re- 
treat come the comfortable and old-fashioned 
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customers, who “use” the Green Hog. Hither 
comes Mr. Tuckard, a round old gentleman, 
supposed to be employed in some capacity at the 
Tower of London, but whether as a warder, an 
artillery-man, or a gentleman jailer—deponent 
sayeth not. He appears regularly at nine 
o’clock every morning, eats a huge meat-and- 
beer breakfast, orders his dinner, re-appears 
at six o’clock precisely, eats a hearty dinner, 
drinks a bottle of port, and smokes nine pipes 
of tobacco, washed down by nine tumblers of 
gin-and-water. He invariably finishes his 
nine tumblers just as John the waiter (of 
whom no man ever knew the surname, or saw 
the bow to his neck-tie) brings in tumbler 
of brandy-and-water, number four, for Mr, 
Scrayles, the eminent corn-chandler (reported 
to be worth a mint of money). The door 
being opened, Mr. Tuckard rises, looks round, 
nods, and without further parley, makes a 
bolt through the door, and disappears. This, | 
with but few interruptions, he has done daily | 
and nightly for five-and-thirty years. He 
rarely speaks but to intimate friends (with 
whom he has had a nodding acquaintance for | 
twenty years, perhaps). He occasionally con- 
descends to impart, in a fat whisper, his opi- 
nions about the funds and the weather. It is 
reported that he cannot read, for he never was | 
known to take up a newspaper—that he can- | 
not write—that he never sleeps. No one | 
knows where he lives. He is Tuckard, em- 
ployed in the Tower of London; that is all. 
Sometimes, on high days and holidays, he | 
hands round a portentous golden snuff-box, 
purporting, from the engraving on its lid, to 
have been presented to Thomas Tuckard, 
Esquire, by his friends and admirers, members 
of the “Cobb Club.” Who was Cobb? and 
what manner of Club was his ? 

Besides the mysterious possessor of the 
snuff-box, and the wealthy corn-chandler, 
there are some score more grave and sedate 
frequenters of the parlour, all “warm” men, 
financially speaking, all quietly eloquent as to 
the funds and the weather, and all fond of 
their bottle of wine, and their tumbler of 
grog. Time and weather, changes of ministry, 
births, deaths, and marriage seem to have but 
little effect on them, nor to ruffle, in any 
sensible degree, the even tenour of their lives. 
They will continue, I have no doubt, to “use” 
the Green Hog as long as they are able to 
use anything ; and when the grog of life is 
drained, and the pipe of existence is extin- 
guished, they will quietly give place to other 
old codgers, who will do, doubtless, as they 
did before them. 

Don’t suppose that Barclay. and Perkins’s 
dray, or Barclay and Perkins’s men have been 
idle or unprofitably employed while I have been 
poking about the parlour of the Green Hog. 
No: theirs has been the task to raise the cellar- 
flap on the pavement, and to lower, by means 
of sundry chains and ropes, the mighty butts 
of beer required for the lunches, dinners, 
and suppers of the Green Hog’s customers. 
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Curious evolutions, both human and eques-|Lower down, bills of theatrical benefits 
trian, were performed during the operation. | tournaments at tea-gardens, “readings” from 
Small boys took flying leaps over the prostrate | Shakspeare, and harmonic meetings dispute 
barrels ; the stalwart steeds cut figures of|the pavement with the legitimate possessors 
eight in the narrow thoroughfare, occasionally | of the soil—the brewers and distillers. Within 
backing into the chandler’s shop opposite, to | is a grove—a forest rather, of play-bills, waving 
the imminent peril of the Dutch cheeses, balls| their red and black leaves in Valombrosan 
of twine, screws of tobacco, and penny canes}density. Patent theatres, minor theatres, 
there exposed to view, and the loudly ex-| country theatres—even Transatlantic temples 
pressed consternation of the proprietrix ; the| of the drama. This is a theatrical “ public” — 
pavement on one side was rendered tem-/a house of call for Thespians. Over the way 
porarily impassable by a barricade of tightly|is the Theatre Royal, Barbican ; round the 
strained cordage, and the otherwise equable| corner, up the court and two pair of stairs, 
temper of the servant-maid from number four, | Mr. Wilfred Grindoff Belville, has his thea- 
seriously ruffled, as, emerging from the door] trical agency office ; here meet the Sock and 
with a foaming jug of half-and-half, a dirty | Buskin Club ; and here, in days gone by, the 
rope came right across her clean white stock-| great Konks, the tragedian, was wont to 
ing. Then, after all this, have the gigantic) imbibe that bottle and a half of gin, without 
draymen rested and refreshed themselves. | the aid of which he disdained to perform his 
A temporary game of hide-and-seek has| famous character of “The Robber of the 
taken place—each red-capped butt-twister | Hills.” 
wandering about anxiously inquiring for his} To the theatrical public come the actors of 
“mate ;” but the lost have been found ; and,|the Theatre Royal, Barbican, their friends 
when from the dark and poky parlour we|and acquaintances, being actors at other 
re-enter the bow-windowed bar (where the| theatres, and that anomalous class of persons 
sweet-smelling thicket of lemons, and the} who hunt for orders, and scrape acquaintance 
punch-bowls, the punch-ladles, with William | with theatrical people, of which and of whom 
and Mary guineas soldered in them, and the|they afterwards discourse voluminously in 
bright-eyed landlord’s daughter are)—we find | the genteel circles. Hither, also, come come- 
the mighty yeomen discussing huge dishes of} dians, dancers, and pantomimists who are for 
beefsteaks and onions, and swallowing deep/| the time out of engagements, who have placed 
draughts from the Pierian spring of Barclay’s| their names on Mr. W. G. Belville’s “ list,” 
best. and expect situations through his agency. A 
Take with me, I entreat, a glass of Dutch} weary-looking, heart-sick with hope deferred 
bitters from that pot-bellied, quaint-shaped | body they are. There, intently studying the 
bottle with the City shield and dagger on it, | bill of the Bowie-knife Theatre, New York, is 
for all the world like one of the flasks in] Mr. Montmorency de Courcy (né Snaggs) in 
Hogarth’s Modern Midnight Conversation. | a mulberry-coloured body-coat and gilt basket 
Then as the draymen have finished their repast, | buttons, check trousers, and a white hat. 
and our chariot awaits us, let us sally forth| He is from the Northern Circuit, and hopes, 
into London again, and seek a fresh tap. please the pigs and Mr. Belville, to do second 
What have we here? A pictorial “public.” | low comedy in London yet, though he has 
Lithographic prints, wood engravings in the| been a long time “out of collar.” At the 
windows ; Highland gentlemen, asseverating, | door, you have Mr. Snartell, the low comedian 
in every variety of attitude, that their names | from Devonport, and Mr. Rollocks, the heavy 
are Norval—that their pedigrees are pastoral, | father from the Bath Circuit, who affects, in 
and that their last past places of residence/ private life, a low-crowned hat with a pro- 
were the Grampian Hills ; Hamlet declaring | digious brim (has a rich though somewhat 
his capacity to tell a hawk from a handsaw ;| husky bass voice), and calls everybody “My 
Job Thornbury vindicating the rights of the|son.” These, with many more dark-haired, 
Englishman’s fireside ; Lady Macbeth lament-| close-shaven, and slightly mouldily-habited 
ing the inutility of all the perfumes of Arabia | inheritors of the mantles of Kean, Dowton, or 
to sweeten “this little hand”—which looks | Blanchard, wait the live-long day for the long- 
large ; clowns bewailing the loss of a “ farden,” | wished-for engagements. 
grinning hideously meanwhile—all as per-} Inside, at the bar, Signor Scapino, in 
formed by Messieurs and Mesdames So-and-| proprid persond, is exercising his celebrated 
so, at the Theatres Royal. The little glazed|dog Jowler at standing on the hind legs, 
placards in the window, telling of chops,|placing a halfpenny on the counter, and 
steaks, and Schweppe’s soda-water, are|receiving a biscuit instead; two or three 
elbowed, pushed from their stools, by car-|stage-carpenters are enjoying themselves over 
toons of the “Bounding Brothers of thejthe material used to “grease the traps,” 7. e. 
Himalaya Mountains ;” Signor Scapino and his | half-a-crown’s worth of stimulants placed to 
celebrated dog Jowler; Herr Diavolo Buffo,|their credit by the author of the last new 
the famous corkscrew equilibrist (from the] piece over the way ; while the author himself, 
Danube), and tight-rope dancer; or Made-|a mysterious individual in spectacles, and 
moiselle Smicherini the dancer, with unde-| clutching an umbrella, eagerly scrutinises 
niable silk fleshings, and very little else.|the pile of country play-bills, in the hope of 
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discovering among them some theatre at which 
one of his pieces has lately been performed, 
and on which he can be “down” for half-a- 
crown an act for each representation. Then 
there is a little prematurely aged man, Doctor 
Snaffies, indeed, as he is called, who did the 
“old man” line of business, but who does 
very little to speak of now, except drink. 
Drink has been his bane through life ; has 
thrown him out of every engagement he ever 
had, has muddled his brain, rendered his 
talent a shame and a curse, instead of a credit 
and a blessing to him ; made him the 1 ragged, 
decrepit, p: alsied beggar man you see him 
now. He asks the barmaid piteously for a 
pinch of snuff, which she never refuses him 
—and returns him in addition, sometimes 
(when he can find no old theatrical friend to 
treat him) half-a-pint of porter. He is never 
seen to eat, and sleeps nowhere in particular, | 
and has not washed within the memory of| 
man. 

There’s a little snuggery or private parlour | 
behind the bar, to which are only free the | 
actors of the adjs cent theatre, of a certain 
standing, and their friends. In the intervals | 
of rehearsals before and after the performance 
this little snuggery is crammed. The heavy 
tragedian mz kes jokes that sets the table in a 
roar, and the low comedian is very dismally 
and speechlessly drawing lines in beer with 
his finger on the Pembroke table. In the 
chimney corner sits Mr. Berrymax, a white- 
haired old gentleman, with a pleasant ex- 
pression of countenance, who, though not an 
actor, enjoys prodigious consideration in the 
profession, as a play-goer of astonishing anti- 
quity, who is supposed to remember Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Pes Woflington—nay Betterton, 
almost ; whose opinions on all points of 
reading, business, and stage traditions, are 
looked upon as oracles, whose decisions are 
final, and whose word is law. 

The landlord of the theatrical public-house 
is, very probably, a retired actor—a prompter 
who has made a little money—or, sometimes, 
even an unsuccessful manager. His daughte r| 
may be in the ballet at the adjacent theatre ; 
or, perhaps, if he be a little “ warm,” she may | 
have taken lessons from Signor Chiccarini, 
wear a black velvet dress, carry an oblong 
morocco music-case, like a leathern candle- 
box, and sing at the Nobility’s Concerts, and 
in the choruses of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
There are other theatrical publics, varying 
however in few particulars from the one into 
which we have peeped. There is the “ public ” 
over the water, whither the performers at the 
Royal Ale: xandrina Theatre (formerly the old 
Homborg) resort ; where Jobson, the original 
Vampire of Venice, reigns supreme, and 

where you may see a painted announcement, 
that—* Bottles are lent for the Theatre,” 
meaning that any thirsty denizen of the New 
Cut, who may choose to patronise, on a given 
night, the Royal Alexandrina Theatre, “with 
his wife, family, and suite, may here buy beer, 





| lance denomin: ited ‘ 


| whips ; and let us leave 


}on tap ! 


|rate elevation, 


and borrow a bottle to hold it, wherewith to 
regale himself between the acts, the standing 
order of the theatre as to “No bottles allowed, 5 
notwithstanding. Then there is the eques- 
trian theatric al house, also, over the water, 
where you may see fiercely moustachioed 
gentlemen, who clank spurs, and flourish 
horsewhips, after the manner of life-guards- 
men off duty; who swear fearfully, and 
whose grammar is defective; who affect a 
great contempt for actors, whom they term 
“mummies,” and who should be in polite par- 
‘equestrian performers,” 

but are generally, by a discerning but some- 
what too familiar pub lic, known as “ horse- 
riders.” There are, of course, different cliques 


‘and coteries holding their little discussions, 


and conserving their little prejudices and anti- 
pathies, their likings and dislikings, in the 

rarious classes of theatrical publics; but 
there is commca to them all a floating popu- 
lation of old play-goers, superannu: ited pan- 
tomimists, decayed prompters, actors out of 
engagement, and order-hunters and actor- 
haunters. 

Ramble on again, wheels of Barclay’s dray ; 
clatter ye harness, and crack ye loud- sounds 
» the world theatrical 


for the world pictorial. Let us see the Arts 


NOTES FROM NORWAY. 


THE ROADS IN CHRISTIANIA, 


CHRISTIANIA-Fsorp is pleasant water. It is 
about seventy English aed! in length, varying 
in breadth, but be coming narrower as one 
gets near the he ad. Its shores resemble those 
of the Scotch lochs, bounded by hills of mode- 
and its surface is beset with 
islands, Here and there are scattered little 
towns, churches, and windmills; now and 
then a sudden turn of the coast shuts them 
all out of sight. Christiania itself stands on an 
expanse formed bya southern arm of the Fjord; 
water before it, and behind it a good back- 
ground of hills. The wonderful clearness of 
the atmosphere brings out the gay colours 
of the houses, and the bright hues of the 
hills behind, with a vividness that is almost 
magical. Ev ery little detail, too, is reflected 
in the clear blue Fjord, and the whole seems 
more like a gay picture or a child’s toy, than 
a real work-a- day town. The town, " how- 
ever, has realities. The steamer did not take 
us quite to Christiania; boats to land the 
passengers came up in numbers ; we, of course, 
took one. On arriving at the Custom House 
quay, something was asked of us by the rough- 
looking boatmen ; it was a question of pay- 
ment, as one might judge from the out- 
stretched hand ; with us the question was, 
“How much to pay?” None of us under- 
stood a word of Norsk, nor had we any 
Norsk money in our pockets. Our hesitation 
was removed by a mariner, more of a linguist 
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than the rest, who stepped foiward, and 
said, “ Von an sixpens.” 

The streets of Christiania are broad and 
straight; they are generally built at right 
angles, and, moreover, generally possess the 
great advantage to a stranger of bearing their 
names distinctly inscribed at every corner. But 
oh, the pavement! At the best, it is a rough- 
pitched pavement; frequently this is de- 
stroyed ; it lies neglected, and develops pools 
filled with soft mud, into which carriages 
sink with a jolt, and from which they after- 
wards clear themselves with another jolt. 
The foot-passenger is often sorely puzzled 
how to cross the street witha dry foot and an 
unsplashed garment, even on one of the dry 
days in summer. 

On the day after our arrival we accepted 
the invitation of a Norwegian gentleman to 
drink tea at his country-house, about a 
mile and a half from the town. We agreed 
to meet him at an early hour in the afternoon, 
at his house of business, where he promised 
that his carriage should be waiting to drive 
us along a new road then being formed beside 
the Fjord, before it took us to his villa. We 
accordingly, at the appointed time, picked 
the best way we could to the said town- 
house. We found it after passing through a 
narrow gateway, which led into a court of no 
great size, thickly hung with tapestry ; in 
fact, almost plugged up with linen there 
exposed to dry. Our kind host and his little 


son were ready for us, and the carriage was 


in waiting. The carriage had a wonderfully 
tumble-down appearance, and creaked in a 
boding manner as we took our places; my 
friend and myself behind, Herr Jehu and his 
son on the box. With the most consummate 
skill, Herr Jehu drove out of the little yard, 
dexterously avoiding a sharp corner, guarded 
by a projecting post. We turned into the 
street in grand style, rattling over the stones 
with vigour. The clatter of our wheels over- 
whelmed and silenced all the clatter of our 
tongues. Before we had driven twenty yards 
the fore-wheels went down into some depths, 
but righted ; the hind-wheels following into 
the same depths, there remained buried. Our 
host turned round to see what was the matter ; 
then he got down to take a closer view, quietly 
observing, “I think something must be 
broken.” The axle-pin had been snapped in 
two. Herr Jehu begged us to descend, and 
sent his little boy to find a smith, 


A CHILD’S FUNERAL AT DRAMMEN, 


While detained at the Hétel de Scandinavie, 
I was much interested in watching the cere- 
monies attendant on the funeral of a child at 
a house nearly opposite. My attention was 
first attracted to a couple of men who were 
planting two young fir-trees firmly in the 
ground on each side of the door. They then 
proceeded to strew the road before the house 
thickly with fir-boughs. Presently the 
mourners who had by degrees assembled in 


|surface of the water. 
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the house, re-appeared, bearing the coffin on 
a bier. The coffin was a little oblong chest 
with a raised lid; it was painted white, and 
had a black cross on the lid and on the head- 
board. A chaplet of flowers lay upon it, and 
there were a few flowers scattered in the 
doorway. The mourners moved off slowly in 
pairs, to a church not far distant ; there was 
no sound of bell, and after a very short 
interval, they returned to the house before 
dispersing. 

We remained only one night at Drammen, 
and drove the next morning in a hired 
carriage to Hongsund, a little village on the 
Drammen river, just below-a famous salmon- 
leap. I have a friend whose servant met us 
at this place with two carrioles ; the carriole 
is the universal summer conveyance of the 
Norwegians. It is a long carriage without 
springs, set on exceedingly long shafts; it 
holds one person only in the body, and it hag 
a board behind, which accommodates luggage 
or a driver. It runs upon very large wheels, and 
is very well adapted to the rough mountainous 
roads of the country. In the two earrioles 


|we placed ourselves; and after travelling 


another Norsk mile—which is equal to about 
seven miles English—we arrived at the junc- 
tion of the Drammen and Simoa rivers. Here 
we crossed by a ferry, which plied just under 
a glorious waterfall on the one hand, and 
just over a smaller cascade on the other hand, 
whereof the spray rose and fell above the 
Some picturesque mill 
and farm-buildings marked out the landing- 
place ; the distance was on all sides bounded 


| by hills, and mills, and waterfalls; and car- 


rioles, and ferrymen, and travellers, were all 
in a glow under the red light of sunset. 

Again starting on our road, we were in 
half-an-hour at my friend’s house. There we 
were greeted in the Norsk fashion ; they had 
surrounded the doorway of the house with 
flowers in honour of our arrival. Large 
festoons of the gay wildflowers with which 
Norway abounds, were fastened on each side, 
while from the centre was suspended a wreath, 
within which were displayed my initials (be 
it known, I am a lady) in Forget-me-Nots. 
The whole household was collected at the 
door under the flowers, to receive the guests 
with hospitable smiles, 


OUR TOTAL ECLIPSE PIC-NIC PARTY, 


On the morning of the 28th of July, 1851, 
we were anxiously interested in the state of 
the weather. Norway has not a very settled 
climate ; and showers, sunshine, and mist, in 
rapid alternation for some days beforehand, 
had made it doubtful whether we should be 
edified by the Eclipse, which many travellers 
from England had come out to see in its 
perfection. 

The steamer which conveyed the greater 
part of the wise men, and some of the curious, 
to Norway on this occasion, presented an odd 
scene. The “ passengers’ luggage” was of an 
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unaccountable description. Mysterious white 
deal cases, often of an unwieldy length, and | 
generally marked “Glass, with great care,” | 
or not unfrequently declaring the owners’ 
names in immense capitals, had settled down 
upon the ship in horrible confusion. The 
saloon accommodated several; but others 
were strewn along the passage, and some lay 
in wait to trip up those who walked unwarily 
upon the deck. When after three days of| 
discomfort we were saluted with the joyful 
summons to look after our goods because the 
Custom House officers had come on board, it | 
was a pleasant sight to see these sealed cases 
handed down more tenderly than babies, into | 
the little boats by which we were to land, 
each superintended by its owner. The Cus- 
tom House had courteously waived the cere- 
mony of minute inspection. 

The morning of July, 28, 1851, respectably 
broke out cloudy, but with a tendency to 
clear. I found that a party had been planned 
by a Norsk friend of ours, to go a few English 
miles up the Fjord to the Skuterud Seeters or 
summer pastures, which commanded an exten- 
sive range of country, over which to observe 
the effect of the Eclipse. This arrangement, 
of course, had been dependent on the weather, 
and as that warranted our making the ex- 
periment, we prepared forthwith for the 
expedition. We started soon after eleven 
o’clock in an English pony carriage, drawn 
by a pair of active little Norsk horses, and 
carrying, as luggage, a large collection of 


Our 


smoked glasses, and a tiny telescope. 
road lay, first, through the little village 
Nymoen, then, crossing the Simoa river, by « 
bridge immediately over a foss or fall of 
upwards of a hundred feet in height, we soon | 


entered a pine forest. One always does soon | 
enter a pine forest in traversing Norwegian 
scenery ; this particular one was, perhaps, 
more than usually fragrant in consequence of 
the late rains. Now the sun, good fellow, 
broke out joyously, and put forth strength 
enough to make us grateful for the shade we 
were enjoying. Our little ponies cantered 
up and galloped down hills which would 
have been terror to an English horse, and in 
an hour-and-a-half we reached the mines of 
Skuterud. Beyond this point there is no 
road, a foot-path only leading to the Sseters. 
We lost no time in securing a guide to lead us 
to the rest of the party, who, we were told, 
had already reached their destination. As 
‘we mounted on our way, the view, of course, 
extended on all sides. Blue hills marked out 
the horizon, with a magical’ distinctness ; but 
since the sun was beating upon our backs, we 
were glad to find ourselves at last on the 
crowning point, selected by our host as the 
fit station of observation ; it was one which 
could not easily be bettered. We were com- 
letely encircled by hills of picturesque out- 
ine, and if not of very great elevation, yet 
high enough to retain traces of the winter's 
snow. North-east lay the Tyri-fjord, calm and 








| nearly due. 


(Conducted by 


clear; and immediately around, but. stil] 
below us, the rude Seters, built of stems of 
fir-trees like the Swiss chalets, and like them 
merely summer dairy huts. 

The group collected on the summit wag 
a pleasant company ; first, I was introduced 


ito our hostess, “Fru,” as she was called, a 


title which in Norway marks a higher stand- 
ing than “Madame,” but which is enjoyed by 
some who have not the education or manners 
of the middle class in England. She was 
a short, stout, handsome little woman, who 
bowed low and shook hands with me, but 
speedily retired to attend to her hospitable 
preparations. My next introduction was to 
her eldest daughter, a handsome brunette, 
under a deep brimmed straw hat. The 
younger children, all under the shadow of 


| broad hats, scudded away in every direction | 


to avoid being subjected to introductions, 
Seated on a projecting rock was a young man, 
fresh from the University of Christiania, with 


|a handsome countenance, and a _ becoming 


beard. He was talking over “coming events” 
with two friends, one of them an Englishman ; 
these, with ourselves, were all the members 
of the party. Punch and a variety of cakes 
having been handed about by the two elder 
daughters, we planted ourselves in the most 
comfortable positions for watching the com- 
mencement of the Eclipse, which was now 
At last, at about a quarter to 
three o’clock, one of our party, an English- 
man, had reason to exclaim, “ Now, it’s 
begun.” 

As the shadow increased, the change in the 
appearance of the landscape was most curious, 
The light gradually grew pale, the distant 
blue became gray, the foreground dim; in 
fact, a deep twilight seemed to have stolen 
over us. The temperature sank considerably ; 


[the silence was complete; an irresistible 


feeling of awe compelled us all to speak in 
whispers ; but the most impressive change 
took place about two minutes before the 
totality commenced. Then a shadow, like a 
thick dark cloud, appeared over the north 
and north-west, and swept slowly on towards 
the south-east, until, when the Eclipse became 
total, it surrounded us entirely. At the 
same moment a bright orange streak of light 
broke out on the western horizon, causing the 
outlines of the hills to stand out in a bold relief, 
and giving to the whole landscape, somebody 
said, the effect of a Claude. The corona ap- 
peared to emit bright yellow rays, but they 
were not strong enough to cast a shadow. 
Many stars were visible ; we have since made 
up our minds that there were‘at least twenty, 
but, at the time, we were all too busy to count 
them. Mercury and Venus were conspicuous. 
We declared it a thousand pities, that before 
the totality was over (and with us it lasted 
barely three minutes), the clouds thickened 
so rapidly, that we afterwards caught only 
momentary glimpses of the Eclipse passing 
away behind them; for that reason the effects, 
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|) Charles Dickens.) 


produced by the returning daylight, were not 
so decided as those which attended upon its 
departure. At about a quarter to five, it 
was decided that the Eclipse was over, and 
so we descended from our eminence towards 
the mines, in the guest-chamber of which 
we were to find a feast awaiting us. 

On our way we stopped to look at the 
inside of a Seter. It contained two rooms ; 
the first being the living-room was hung 
round with dairy utensils, and furnished with 
primitive home-made chairs and tables, which 
stood at all angles on a rough mud floor. An 
old man was sitting by a low wood fire, 
smoking ; and two little bare-legged and 
yellow-haired children were silenced in the 
middle of a noisy frolic by our entrance. 
Both rooms were extremely low and small, 
and fitted only for that season of the year 
during which they are to be occupied. Of the 
cattle we saw nothing, they were scattered 
far and wide upon the pastures. 

We ourselves rambled to our pasture in the 
little guest chamber, a small wooden building, 


of which the floor was strewn with sprigs | 
of juniper, a kind of carpeting that gives| 


astrong smell to Norwegian rooms. Some 
beautiful specimens of cobalt ore from the 
adjacent mines were there deposited, one of 
which I was told was even finer than that 
which had been sent to the Great Exhibition. 


Summoned to dinner, [ was much aghast at | 
finding that the head of the table was allotted | 


to me as the stranger. Dinner began with 
tea, and after this we had the usual pies, and 
fowls, and bottles of a pic-nic. Toasts were 
inmuch request, including the healths of all 
the great astronomers then honouring Norway 
with their visits ; this we very properly did, 
because it was in the character of amateur 
astronomers that we had formed our pic-nic 


party. When we prepared for our departure | 
we discovered that the rain had come to see | 


ushome. Wrapped in all sorts of plaids and 
cloaks we took leave of our host and hostess, 
and climbing into our respective vehicles— 
which formed together quite a motley group 
of carriages and carrioles, we drove off at a 
rapid pace, some taking one road, some 
another, galloping to our respective beds. 


A DAY OF DINNER. 


A Norsk dinner-party is a very serious 
affair, It is not, like our parties in England, 
limited to a duration of from four to five 
hours, and those in the evening of the day, 
when the usual occupations of most people 
are completed ; in Norway, the fashionable 
hour for dinner is from two to three, and if 
the party be at all large, dancing and singing 
follow, so that the whole business probably is 
not concluded until two or three o’clock in 
the next morning. There is something ex- 
ceedingly quaint and primitive in the Nor- 
Wegian manners, and to our ideas, even in 
their dress and physiognomy. The people do 
not look much unlike Englishmen, but the 
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likeness in them is to the old-fashioned 
portraits of our ancestors, not to the men of 
our own day. 

At a dinner party, which I mean now to 
describe, guests, to the number of twenty or 
thirty, were expected. 'l’o the last, the precise 
number who would come, remained uncertain : 
for in Norway, that essentially free country, 
a custom prevails of giving very general and 
undecided answers to all invitations, also of 
bringing without scruple any chance guest in 
addition to those members of the family 
really invited. 

One large room having been completely 
cleared of all extraneous furniture, the dinner 
tables were arranged in the form of three 


| sides of a square, leaving only room between the 


tables and the walls for the passage of waiters 
behind the chairs. Another room was appro- 
priated to the reception of the guests, a third 
was prepared for the smokers of the party, 
and the wide folding-doors of the hall (uni- 
versal here) were thrown wide open, seats 
being arranged inside and out for such of the 
company as preferred these less formal 
quarters, The door-way was hung with 
flowers, a fresh green mat of young fir boughs 
was laid down before it, and as a finishing 
touch, the sand which supplies the place of 
gravel, was carefully raked over. Soon after 
two o'clock the arrivals began, guests came 
in carriages of every imaginable size and 
shape. The grandees came in very high old- 
fashioned barouches, very much the worse for 
wear, and of which it was impossible to guess 
even the colour through the mud and dust, 
which seemed to have accumulated over them 
during the past monthsor years. Some drove in 
double, some in singlecarrioles ; very few came 
on foot. These arrivals following each other in 
rapid succession, one was soon lost in a con- 
fused maze of “ Frus,” and their “ Fréken ” 
daughters ; “Madames” with their “Jom- 
frus,” Proosts, Pastors, and titles, or rather, 
designations, without number. Titles, pro- 
perly so called, were, some years since, sup- 
pressed by a decree of the Storthing ; this, in 
spite of the king’s refusal to sanction it, was 
passed after it had been persisted in by three 
successive Storthings, in accordance with the 
laws of the Norwegian Constitution. But, 
although the class of nobility no longer exists, 
everyone enjoys his own title, expressive of 
his occupation in the world. Thus, a dig- 
nitary of the church, answering perhaps, to 
our Rural Dean, is called Proost, and his wife 
Proostinde ; a lawyer is called Advokat; a 
shopkeeper, Kjobmand, and so on. This is 
the rule in writing ; in general conversation 
it is usual to mention the surname only. The 
company having arrived, was not kept waiting 
for the wine and cakes, which it is fit to offer 
before dinner. The sofa is held to be the 
seat of honour, and to it the most distinguished 
among the ladies were ushered with the in- 
cessantly repeated “ Ver saa god,” which does 
duty for every ceremony of politeness, The 
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amembled party did not _ present a very gay 
appearance for the state colour is black, A 
black bombazine or alpaca dress, or better 
still, a black silk, is the true adornment of 
gentility. A sumptuary law ordains black to 
be worn at Court to avoid the greater expense 
of coloured dresses; and, it is still very 
generally, though not universally, the colour 
in request for balls. Dinner being ready, 
we proceeded i in couples to the dining-room. 
The host and hostess were seated near the 
middle of the table, on which were placed | 
merely the dishes of the sweet course dressed | 
with flowers, and the cover for each person. 
There appeared to be no order in the handing | 
round of the dishes. Fish was followed by | 
meat, and afterwards fish-pudding (that is, 
fish beaten up in a mortar until it is of the | 
consistency of cream,) made its appearance. | 
The vegetables were quite curiosities : young 
potatoes were swimming in parsley and butter, 
mixed up with very small carrots. Pea s| 
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| to their respective sides, or crossing 
| the 


[Conducted by 
denly svined by no less grave a persona 

than the Rector of the University of Chris- 
tiania, who, without speaking, led me into the 
large open space in front of the house, and 
placed me in the midst of a circle who were 
playing at a game nearly resembling our 
English “ Puss in the Corner.”” He then 
bade me follow his example in taking a part, 
I was much rejoiced to see this wholesome 
fun heartily kept up by the old as well as b 
the young. This sport was followed by a 

game called E Jukemand, or the widower, w hich 
was pl: ayed in the following manner :—Several 
couples placed themselves in file, all the ladies 
on the right hand of the gentlemen. One 
gentleman — the Eukemand— stood at the 
head of the column, and called out, “ Sidst 
par ud” (Last pair out); on which they 
rushed forward to the front, either keeping 
, to deceive 
Eukemand ; whose endeavour was to 
catch the lady before her partner could seize 


were served in their pods, equally Saatent| her, in which ease he took her for his own, 
in a rich gravy; and all were hz inded about | and left the disappointed gentleman to take 
and eaten by themselves, not after our mode, | his place as Eukemand, This game appeared to 


as adjuncts to the meat. Soon after we were | 
all seated, the toasts began. The host diam 
them, raising his glass and s saying, “ Velkom- 
men til bords !” (Welcome to the board !) and | 
after this beginning they were kept up briskly. 
Toasts, though nearly abolished in good | 
society in the towns and more fashionable 
places, appear to be still very general in the | 
provinces © f Norway ; and, in the instance of 
which I am speaking, they were perpetually 


at table. It is not the custom in Norway for 
the iodine to retire before the gentlemen, but 
all rise together; moreover be signal for 
retirement is not given by the lady of the 
house, for that would be considered an almost 
incredible piece of rudeness and inhospitality. 
The feast is closed by the guests themselves, 
through the chief of them, who epee 
“ Tak for Maden” (Thanks for the meal) ; and 
this toast being drunk by all, the wondrous 
scraping of chairs on the bare boards which 
ensues, announces that the sitting is over. 
Not so the ceremonies which belong thereto ; 
each gentleman escorts his lady back into the 
reception-room, and then everybody shakes |i 
hands, first with the host and hostess, saying 
again “Tak for Maden,” and, afterw: ards, 
with everybody else. This is an embarrassing 
form for a stranger, who, among many, 
finds it far from easy to remember which | 
hands he has shaken, and which hands remain 
to be sought. 

This done, coffee was served, and we dis- 
persed about the garden and grounds, saunter- 
ing at our pleasure, By as the 
evening closed in, most of us began to re- 
assemble in the large room in which we had 
dined. There a free space was cleared for 


sO 


degrees, 


| spirit. 
propose a during the couple of hours we spent | 





dancing, and thereinto fresh guests were 
constantly arriving. While standing about | 
and talking in this room, my arm was sud-! 


be a favourite, and gave rise to abundant mirth, 

Music and dancing were our next amuse- 
ments: not much of the music, except in so 
| far as it was subservient to the dancing ; for 
people either could not or would not—cer- 
tainly they did not—sing or play. The 


dancing was made up chiefly of waltzes, 
Something like a country-dance was at- 


tempted ; but it was not kept up with much 
In some parts of Norway, but very 
generally in Sweden, occasional servants have 
to perform a duty which would astonish the 


ladies whose suburban feasts in this country 


are helped through with the aid of the green- 
| grocer, or by 


aman from the confectioner’s. 
It is expected of a waiter, not only that he 
should be able to announce names in 4 
sonorous voice, to hand dishes rapidly, to 


|change plates quickly, to help wine adroitly, 


to be staid and respectable in his conduct in 


|the kitchen; but that he should be a good 


musician ! ‘When the dishes have been 


|cleared away and the cloth has been removed, 
lafter he has been handing about the delicacies 


of the season, the coffee, and in summer, the 
ices; he again appears, music in hand, to 
perform on the piano-forte. The Norsk and 


| Swedish amateurs deem it beneath the dignity 


of the High Art music to which they aspire 
to perform mere Terpsichorean tunes. Dance 
music is therefore delegated to waiters, some 
of whom perform ‘Musard’s Quadrilles, 
Strauss’s and Lanner’s Waltzes, and Jullien’s 
Polkas, in a style which would astonish even 
those who in this country belong to “High Life 
Below Stairs.” After dancing, the party had 
frequent recourse to some game or other to 
enliven them. “French blind-man’s buff,” 

and “hunt the ring,” accompanied by music, 
were both in request, and shared in by as 
many as could find room in the circle. Punek, 
by no means badly brewed, was constantly 
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circulated, and produced decidedly enlivening | point for Vesuvius is one of the stations ; and 


effects. 

At about eleven o’clock, we were mar- 
shalled into a large room up-stairs, where 
supper was laid in the same style as dinner 
had been ; and, indeed, it consisted very nearly 
in the same routine: it occupied, to be sure, 
less time. Dancing followed once more ; and, 
like all after-supper dancing, it was done with 
spirit. The languor of the previous displays 
was now succeeded by vigorous and amusing 
movements. Before supper, in fact, it had 
been really hard work to dance in a room by 
daylight. In the middle of summer, the 
evenings are so light in these northern lati- 
tudes, that we had not required candles before 
supper. 

While the greater part of the company 
were thus engaged, I was attracted by the 
sound of voices in chorus outside, and wan- 
dered away to find out what was going on. I 
found a group of seven or eight of the young 
men of the party, who were singing Norsk 
and German songs in parts, very beautifully. 
They stood under a chestnut-tree on one side 
of the hall-door, and the light from one of the 
windows of the dancing-room fell on the group 
with capital effect. 

Singing in parts is an accomplishment 


much valued in Norway. In Christiania there | 


are various clubs or societies established for 
the practice of part-songs,—one among the 
students, another among the shopkeepers, &c., 
The Norsk national air, “ For Norge Vigem- 
pers Fédeland,” was sung with great applause. 
It is a most inspiriting strain, of modern 
origin, being the composition of Mehul. Our 
own national air was also performed among 
the number, and was, I found, claimed by 
Sweden as well as by Germany. 

By this time it had really become late— 
past midnight—and some of the party, who 
had several English miles to drive before 
they should reach home, began to think it 
high time to take leave. 

The hostess was again assailed with thanks ; 
but this time the burden of the compliment 
was, “ Tak for idag” (Thanks for to-day). 
The horses were put to, the wondrous car- 
rlages again drove up to the door, looking 
exceedingly clean and respectable in the uncer- 
tain twilight; and the company dispersed, 
after the “Vortens Skaal” (The Host’s 
Health) had been performed by the before- 
mentioned choristers. 


UP VESUVIUS. 


I rosx in particularly good time, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Portici by the first train. 


mm ne : : 
The reader must be informed, or reminded, of 


the existence of a snug little railway in this 
part of the world, that runs along the smiling 
shore of the Bay of Naples, and connects 
the capital with the charming watering-place 
of Castel-a-mare. On this railway, Portici 
the nearest and most convenient starting- 


| fast. 





another station, a few miles further down the 
line, is the town of Pompeii. The dry bones 
may hope to live now that Pompeii is become a 
railway station. Getting out of the carriage 
at Portici, I walked on to the neighbouring 
village of Resina, and there halted for break- 
Most of the Vesuvian guides live here ; 
and, while I was cracking my eggs and sipping 
my coffee, a posse of these worthies were 
noisily disputing outside for possession of my 
person. Putting my head out of the window, 
I presumed to choose my own custodian ; 
beckoned one, who seemed the most intelligent, 
up to my room, and made an arrangement by 
which I agreed to give him for the day’s 
services the sum of one piashe (about four 
shillings), and the customary drink-money. 
A traveller in Italy, or indeed in any other 
country, will always find his wheels oiled as 
he passes through it, if he make a point of 
quietly acceding to the expectations of the 
people in such little matters, 

By eight a.m., under orders of the guide, [had 
left Resina, and we were on our way to Mount 
Vesuvius. The road beyond the village was 
tolerably easy, until we came to the edge of 
an extensive bed or stream of hard irregular 
lava that had found its way out of the volcano 
in the year 1849. The eruption of that year 
caused considerable damage to the vineyards, 
burning them up, and completely destroying 
the fertility of the ground for some miles 
around the base of the mountain. The grapes 
cultivated on these slopes produce an excellent 
wine called Lacryma Christi; it has some 
resemblance to Champagne, and fetches a high 
price. We walked, or rather, stumbled, across 
this sterile tract ; and, in about an hour and 
a half, reached a small hermitage, where 
visitors can have the pleasure of signing their 
names in a book, and of being fleeced in the 
purchase ofa box, containing minute fragments 
of granite, and other equally scarce pieces of 
stone. There is always something to be bought 
on a show-mountain ; on Snowdon they sell 
worsted stockings. 

A little farther on, stands the Royal Obser- 
vatory. A small company of soldiers are 
stationed here for the protection of travellers 
—a precaution by no means needless—against 
robbers ; guides included, for they look upon 
a traveller a little too much as a bit of booty. 
Another hour’s hard toiling brought us to the 
base of the cone; for so the upper part of the 
mountain near its mouth is termed. Before 
attempting to ascend this cone—which is by far 
the steepest and most difficult part of the whole 
ascent—we halted, and laid in a good supply of 
bread and fruit, and wine, supplied by a man, 
who followed in our train. I should observe, 
that travellers can ride up to this point on 
horses or mules ; but, since I had enjoyed 
some previous experience in Switzerland, and 
did not anticipate more difficulty than the 
mountains in that country present, I resolved, 
much against the inclination of my guide, to 
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walk the entire distance. I was not so wise,|it is one of the uses of a volcano that eggs 


however, as I thought myself, for I had not} 
made sufficient allowance for the extra fatigue 
consequent upon the difference in temperature ; 
however, the higher we rose, the more benefit 
we derived from a delightfully fresh breeze 
that came off the bay, which very much mode- 
rated the oppression of the sun, The wind, 
indeed, was so cool at a place where we halted 
for more corn and wine, that we were glad to 
run for shelter under the lee-side of some 
masses of rock. After reclining there at our 
ease for, perhaps, a quarter of an hour, we 
started to our feet, and commenced the toil 
up the great dust-heap. The orthodox way | 
of mounting is to summon to one’s aid two 


may be roasted in its crater, and it would 
have ill become a traveller, after ascending 
Mount Vesuvius, to slight whatever efforts 
the old fellow might make to offer him 
refreshment and amusement. 

Travellers may generally safely descend for 
some depth into the mouth of the volcano; 
but at the time of my visit, the suffocating 
fumes of sulphur were rolling out more 
copiously than usual, and the guide dissuaded 
me from a too hazardous attempt. The view, 
of course, was grand, extending completely 
over the bay, with the beautiful little towns 
skirting its edge, including also in the distance 
the islands of Capri, Ischia, and Procida, and 





or three extra guides; one of whom pushes | 
behind, while others drag in front by means of | 
a cord fastened round tlie waist. Inspirited, 
however, by the corn and wine, I spurned | 
the notion of this ignominious procedure, and 
instead of following the beaten track up the 
loose dust and ashes—grand pile for any| 
scavenger to contemplate—I made my way 
by the masses of broken lava, a little on one 
side ; they were a trifle more steep, and in a 
minute degree more dangerous, because a fall 
on the rough corners of the lava would pro- 
duce unpleasant cuts ; and a false step might, 
by a remote chance, lead to a broken neck. 
A cool head and a firm foot are of service in 
such places, and it is desirable to avoid 1ooking 
either downward or upward, but simply to 


keep the eye fixed steadily in front, and wholly 
occupied in selecting the most convenient | 


places upon which to plant the foot. 
Atlength,aftersomesevere struggling, varied 
by sundry slips, and an occasional pause for 


breath, [ stood on the true summit of Vesu-| 


vius. The surface all around was quite warm, 
and everywhere intersected by numerous 
crevices, from which there were escaping | 
little wreaths of smoke. We first looked for 
the crater of 1849, and walked round its edge. 
The interior was encrusted with a coating of 
sulphur of various shades and tints, which 
had a peculiar effect when the sun shone on 
it ; a sulphurous vapour issued from the abyss 
beneath, and enveloped us in its avnoying 
fumes. We then went to the old and large 
crater : here the heat of the surrounding sur- 
face was considerably greater; so great, 
indeed, as to penetrate through thick-soled 
boots, and to be intolerable to the naked 
hand. At this spot my guide commenced a 
series of experiments, of a highly interesting 
and philosophical character ; the first of them 
consisted in thrusting a stick into one of the 
many crevices or fissures in the earth, and 
immediately bringing it out in a state of| 
ignition. This was a waste of timber; but 
the next experiment had a more useful and 
economic bearing ; it was none other than 
the cooking in one of the said cracks of some 
eggs, which were produced unexpectedly out 
of the guide’s coat-pocket. These eggs, being 
thus cooked, I ate. I was pot hungry ; but 


| 





the deeply interesting and classical region of 
the Bay of Bais. Almost immediately under 
us, to the left, was the railway station of 
Pompeii. If we turned round to look inland, 
the country, so far as the eye could scan, was 
studded with white palaces and houses, which 
in this pure and clear atmosphere, really 
continue white all the year round, without 
|the bespattering of whitewash every spring. 
| Vesuvius, though generally represented in 
{prints as a regular truncated cone, is, in 
|reality, a mountain from which rise two 
distinct cones ; the one out of whose crater 
issued the fatal stream that overwhelmed 
| Pompeii and Herculaneum, has long since 
spent its fury, and become quite still. Its 
companion every now and then, however, 
gives unequivocal evidence of life. 

I remained at the top for about an hour, 
}and then made preparations for descending, 
In proportion as the ascent of the cone is, 
from its exceedingly abrupt steepness, more 
difficult than the ascent of almost any other 
mountain, so is its descent in equal degree 
more easy. It requires a good hour to reach 
the top, but less than five minutes are enouglt 
to see us to the bottom. The rapidity and 
| ease of the downward motion are really quite 
surprising; it is a downward flight. The 
wayfarer leans backward at an angle of 
about fifty degrees, and begins to take 
enormous strides or plunges. At each step he 
sinks—deeply into the powdered ashes, so that 
he cannot lose his footing, or roll over; the 
only nervousness or apprehension that can be 
experienced, is derived from a conviction of 
the utter impossibility of stopping himself 
until he reaches his journey’s end ; if in his 
progress the ‘oot should unluckily be caught 
against a piece of rock or lava, concealed 
below the surface, it is probable that he may 
get through the remainder of the descent 
head foremost. Although this brisk flight 
through the air and ashes has a peculiarly 
exhilarating and agreeable effect on the 
spirits, it does not unfortunately extend its 
kindly influences to the clothes. I found my 
garments in some disrepair, but my boots 
having been made expressly with an eye to 
this feat, suffered no more injury than @ 
slight baking. 
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